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AT MY DOOR. 





BY T. ¥F. R. 





Weird and gaunt are the swaying branches 
Of the leafless trees on the bill, 

And the frost hath woven its tracery 
On the sedges beside the rill; 

From the forest have flown its songsters, 
Their minstreisy no more 

Greets the rosy dawn's uprising 
As Lope my cottage door. 


in the warmest nook of the barn-eaves 
Bit the swift-winged dove and mate, 
Talking and nodding as gravely 
As sages o'er matters of state; 
Aud the sheltered kine are munching 
In yon shed their autumn store— 
How she dawn-lit rafters glisten 
Seen from my cottage door! 


No longer ts heard from yonder branch 
The robin’s sweet roundelay; 
E'en the swallows that housed tn my chimney 
Have ceased their noisy play. 
Soon his white robe, ample and spotless, 
King Winter shall fllng o'er 
The desolate, barren landscape, 
Ontside my cottage door. 


When the gathering shades of evening 
Rob the day of golden light, 

And brightly o’er fleld and mountain 
Kises Luna, queen of the night, 

I muse over joys departed, 
And friends that Lave gone before, 

And wonder when I, like the year, shall fade, 
And be borne from my cootage door. 


Andas lam waftei by memory 
Up Time's ever-flowing stream, 
Not sombre all, like the fleids without, | 
Are the scenes of my waking dream. 
Oft, too, I seem to eatch a glimpse 
Of that bright and sinless shore 
W here summer and roses never fade, 
Far beyond my cottage door. 


THE KING'S RUBIES 


BY THER AUTHOR OF “A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALTY,’’ “HIS DEAREST SIN," ‘“‘MIge 
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CHAPTER VIIL—(Contrxvmp. ) 


(¢ TLL begin it like a fairy story,” re- 

| plied Eadaile, laughing. “Once upon 

a time—the time was when Clive 

was oounquering India, and my namesake 

Captain Derek Esdaile, had iefia young 

bride in Engiand and joined Clive My 

adventurous anoesior penetrated—how, 

history leaves inthe dark—to Burmab, 
with only a few followers. 

“Il suppose there was a luli in the fight 
ing, or perbape he was sent on some secret 
and dangerous mission. But, whatever 
the reason, certain it is ne was in Burmah. 
Weil, there reigned over Burmab at that 
time a wise and pious king, who, when 
my Damesake came to the city, was dying 
of some mysterious disease. 

“The whole country waa in lamentation, 
prayers were continuously offered up to 
the great Buddhbaon behalfof the king, 
gifts were laid in the tempie, and the aa- 
tive physicians trembled for their Lives, 
when this stranger from afar clime said, 
‘Take me to the king; I can cure him!’ So 
they took him, thinking hima heavenly 
messenger from the Lord Buddha 

“He chose his attendants, and shut out 
6very one else from the king’s chamber, 


and nursed him dayand night On the 
Séventh day—it is always the seventh day 
n fairy stories, Tereeita—the stranger came 

rh on the great steps of the palace, lead 
Dg the kiag Oy tbe band, restored 
Héaith. 


‘The whole city seemed waiting, breath- 
‘eas, in the narrow. streeta. And they fei! 
down upon their faces before the messen- 
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| stranger, and bade him keep them forever 
| im remembrance of those seven days and 
| the gratitude of the king whose life he 
| bad saved. 


| always worn them,’’ said Teresa softly. 


| stones be a talismen? Why shouldn't 


| tude for an act of pure charity. 
perstitious to believe that they might carry 


| comes to that,’”’ replied Kadaile gravely. 
| “I should be very sorry to lose the rubies 


} think you will like as much as my 
| story.”’ 


gor from Buddha and the king. The king 
asked the stranger what reward he would 
have. ‘None,’ said my namesake. 

Then the king took those glorious rubiee 
from an attendant and gave them to the 





“So my ancestors brought the jeweis 
bome to his bride, and she wore them at 
the great ball that was given at Leigh’s 
Hollow in honor of hie return. Think of 
it, Teresita! Gemesof fabulous age, that 
once were imbedded in a gorgeous Indian 
statue, flashing on the breast of an Eng- 
liah girl as she danced in an English 
country bhouse.”’ 

“And ever since the Esdaile brides have 


“I like your story. Why sbouldn’t the 


they, as tradition says they do, overcome 
misfortune ?”’ 

“Why should they, my sweet piece of 
romance ?”’ 

‘Aa if you didn’t think just as I do,” 
said the girl. ‘‘They were given in grati 
Itis su- 


a biessing with them ?”’ 


“I'm afraid | am superstitious, if it 


—that’s all I know. And now, dear, ! 
want to say something to you that I don’t 





Teresa looked surprised, but notat all 


| dismayed. She had experienced so many | 


disagreeables in her life that she was | 
always prepared for them; it was the 
agreeable things that were bard to under- 
stanc. 

It was this knowledge that made Es | 
daile so especially bate the subject he, 
must speak about. The girl’s quietness 
pained him bitterly. 

“Ives nothing much, sweetheart,’ he 
said, drawing her to him careasingly— 
“only a wiah of mine [| want you to yield | 
to ” 

“Bat of course I shali,’’ 


interposed the | 


| girl wonderingly—‘‘I always like it. How | 


can thet be disagreeabie? Is is about Mra. 
Gifford? You don’t like her; but then | 
dare say | am mistaken, and not you; you 
wouid know best”’ 

Esdaile pressed bia lips to her forehead. 

“Then, my dariing,’’ he said, ‘you will 
not think me very hard if l ask you, after 
we are married, from the very first to 
treat heras amere acquaintance, and to 
drop her gradually. I speak © you now, 
teat you make her promises of friendship 
which it would be difficult to break. You 
baven’t done so yet, have you?” 

“No, Derek; I shouldn’t promise any- | 
thing to ber without asking you. Buti 
didn’t think you would want me to drop 
her entirely.’’ 

“Because abe has been kind to you ?” 

“I think—at least, I fancy—her wotives 
may have been mixed,’’ said the girl, 
“Though | didn’t think thatat the begin- 
ning. I had only a feeling that she wasn’t 
sincere, and I never bave got fond of ber. 
But practically the result has been that she 
has done me a kindness.” 

“Which ashe couldn’t help. She only 
really cared to get a bold on you and me.”’ 

Teresa drew a long breath, and hid be: 
flushed face against ber lover's breast. 


giri’s pure sincere nature ba 
against Bla he’s ¥ 
alhé ad neve ae ‘ 4 - 2 
this man the worid bad 

“You weren't altogether happy # 


dearest, were you ?"’ said Eadaile gentiy. 
“Not with her,’’ she whispered. 
“You see 1 made use of her,’’ 


be said, 
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emiling, “asshe did of me She knew 
thet, 1 am certain. But she thought I 
couldn't manage to get rid of her, and that 
you would be softer than I, aad influence 
me Idon’tcare for the woman in the 
least—ehbe ie vulgar and iil-bred; and | 
mistrust her. She ia, to me, one of the 
people of whom you expect anything—at 
least you are mot surprised at whatever 
you bear of them.”’ 

Teresa looked up with clear compre- 
bending eyes. 

‘You bave thought the same yourself,” 
be added, “‘and | bave put your thoughts 
into words tor you ?’’ 

Her eyes fell, and the color came again 
into her cheeka. 

“Yea,” she whispered. ‘“But—why did 
she—how could she—— Ob, Derek.” 

He understood her sensitive nature, and 
thought that perhaps, after ali, he had 
been too precipitate; but to have allowed 
her to become involved by making prom- 
ises which abe could not be permitted to 
fulfill would have been cruel. 

In a few minutes she recovered herself. 
So tenderly soothed with such perfect 
sympathy, how could she be unhappy for 
tong? Esdaile said no more about Mra, 
Giflord—hbe knew there was no need. He 
told Teresa that another reason for his 
coming to ber was to say “Good-bye” till 
the day after tmorrow, as she must go 
down to night to Leigh's Hollow. 

“I gave orders,”’ he said, “and I must see 
if they Lave been carried out as I like. It's 
for you, Teresita, so [’m not quite hearr 
brogen at leaving you!’ 

“Yor’ll come back as s00n as you can 7”’ 
pleaded the girl wistfully. 


‘(an you ask, dearest? And could I, if} 


1 wished, resist such beseeching eyes ?’’ 
“Is it “iood by’? she said, her delicate 
fingers toying with the flowerin his coat 


“Derek, I didn’t tell you—I’ll do as you | 


wish.”’ 


“There waa no need to tell me,” he re 


| pied—“I know you will. Good-bye, my 
own tove! It's bard parting, after ail, 
even for these few bhours.’’ He drew her 


to him, and their lips met in a long Kisa, 
“Our last parting!’ be whispered, releas- 
log ber at last. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THEN Derek Esdaile had completed 
\\ the business for which be had gone 
down to L#igh's Hollow, inspected 
the alterat! to Teresa’s rooma, and 
changed thie and approved that, he found 
bimeelf with time on hia handa, too late to 
get upte town thatnight, aud impatient 
of the delay. 
Ie this dilemma he could not eit still at 
home; tae emply rooms only eet him long- 


ne 


| ing for Teresa more desperately. 


bimseif loa friend’s house 
some toree miles off, and spent the 6ven- 
ing there, coming away about eleven 
o'clock, and preferring to walk home in- 
stead of secepting the offer of a trap. 

It was a moonlesa night, but not very 
dark, and the three miles were as nothing 
to Eedaile. He was in the humor to enjoy 
the wa.k—he bad gotrid pieasantly enough 
af tz agging bourses; be was #0 much 


‘a 


He betook 


| ae 


the nearet to Teresa; 6ven the silence was 
we. coda. 

in the etiliness that prevalied it was easy 
to bear a fuoustep tuat was evidentiy at 

me distagmce in front of him; but he 

a L« a 6 

a ” 
* ’ 
a 4 

« ac 

Eedalle thought that the person ahem 
was Alice's father, who bad perhape just 


entered the garcen; and, asthis thought 
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oocurred to him, he found himself oppo- 
site to the gate leading to the cottage. It 
was wide open, and some one was stealth- 
ily creeping up the path. Every window 
in the cottage was dark. 

“What's wrong?’ wondered Esdaile, 
pausing. “There'd surely bea light some- 
where if ii were Winn! Somebody told 
me he kept money ta the house. Anyhow, 
I'll see what's up.” 

He stepped nolselessly through the gate- 
way, and, pessing into the darkness be- 
youd, he saw a man stealing round some 
bushes and going towards the house. Es- 
daile strode across the grass in swift pur- 
suit. He woald not call out, for he did 
not want to disturb the inmates unneces- 
sarily. 

The man’s movements were decidedly 
suspicious; instead of going to a window 
or door, he paused in front of the house 
and looked up atthe windows, As he did 
so Esdalle overtook him, and the man 
turned with a start. 

‘What are you doing here?” demanded 
Eadaile. 

The man looked at him aggressively, de 
fantly, bat not insolently. He seemed 
about thirty, ae far as could be judged 
from a face bearing strong marks of a 
rough life and dissipation. He was not 
much above middie height, but well built 
and muscular. 

“I'm doing no harm,” said the man 
roughly, but not disrespectfully. “You 
needn't suspect me, sir.’’ 

“I must ll you give some sccount of 
yourself, You don't belong to this house, 
Il know,” said Eedalie. 


“Do you think I'm a thief?’’ retorted 
the man angrily, but pot ralsi.g bis 
| voice. 


“I don"t know, my friend; but I shall 
have to get an answer.”’ 
“You go your way, sir, and ieave me to 


|} mine. What business may it be of yours, 


I'd like to Knew ?"’ 
“These people are my tenants, and I 
shail protect them,’ said Esdaile sternly, 


laying bis hand upon the man's coilar. 
“You can’t stay here.’ 
Fora moment the stranger looked at 


Esdalie with a savage scowl, and his \and 
went to his breast as ifa weapon was oon- 
cealed there. Then there wae = sudden 
change in his manner,a strange softness 
stole iuto bis eyes. 

“Don’t doubt me, sir,’’ be said, in a 
hoarse whisper. “Bless you, 1 wouldn't 
hurta bairof their beadeano more than 
you would! It's just a last look, air; I'm 
up to no harm.” 

Esdaile released his hoid, and inatince- 
tively piaced hie hand upon the man's 
snoulder with a sympathetic touch that 
went to the stranger « heart. 

“They li never know it, sir,’ be said. ‘| 
wouldn't bave them know for ail you 
could give me You wouldn't if you stood 
where | do, ail from yourown fault. i 
thought no one was by to see me.”’ 

“I'm eorry,”’ said Keadaile gently. 

“Sorry, sir—you!’ The man stared st 
him, scanning hie dress and the 
his finger tncreduioual y. 

“You don't believe me ?’’ 


ring on 


sald EKacdaiie.! 


“No—I don't! answered the man 
bluntly. “A wreteh like me, and yous 
a gentieman, and rich, and got ail you 
want! What eare that I've gone 
wo the dogs al iost eVverylhing the 
world? You tme alone, sir—my way 
len t y rs es tw giv y iast ” 

” 
* a 
“ " we're 
_ ‘ we \ “ r 
tie paused Probably the daughter 
hes beem thie man’s sweetheart, and he 
had taken t drinkand dirsijpation, and 
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the engagement had been broken off. But 
even bis pity and sy:inpathy did not give 
bim the right, Fedaile thought, to intrude 
on the man’s private affaira 

“If they’rs your tenants, sir, perbaps 
you've seen the girl Alice: sheand I were 
aweethearts, and might bave been now if 
I hadn't gone for the drink That's what's 
dragged me down. She wouldn't bave 
auything more to eay to me—she’s as good 
agirl as ever breatbed—and I’m going 
away for ever. But | had to look at the 
house that holds her—just once!’ Then 
his voice broke ir a sob, and he moved 
away tothe gate, turning balf savagely 
upon Esdaiie, who followed bim. 

“That's your way !"' he sald through his 
teeth, pointing up the road. “I don't 
wanta fine gentleman like you hanging 
round and getting at me. I don’t want 
your pity nor your cbarity—you're wide 
apart from me. You let me alone—that's 
il Tl eek’ 

Without the slightest sign of anger or 
haughbtiness, Fedele took the man’s arm 
and led him outside into the road. 

“We'll suppose [I'm nota fine gentle 
inan,”’ he eald-—*I'm only very sorry for 
you, and that [| hadn't an idea of forcing 


charity on rou. I'll go my way when 
I've had abitel atalk with yea.” 

“What for?’ demanded the man sal- 
lenly, ball won over. “Sach as you know 
nothing si out ene as Lo You haven’t 
had much trouble by the look of you; a 
Kirl wouldn't kay nay to you whatever 
you did. You've got money—I can see 


thet by your get uy 

“That's true; and it's such as I ought te 
help euch as you There's more between 
uetian you know. I've got a sweetheart, 
too, I'm fond of ber, and you are a#tiil 
fond of your sweetheart. I can tell 
that, or you wouldn't want to look merely 
atthe walls that held her. I've «a fellow- 
feeling with you there,” said Esdaile, his 
voice becoming softer; I don’t see 
I should 
what becomes of you. 
igo ing when | cameacross 


old 


“and 
becauee I'm a gentleman, 
be indifferent ast 
Where were y« 
your" 

“To London" 


why, 


reluctantly. 

“(ot any friends there, or employment?” 

“No; and I'm not likely to get the laat,”’ 
said the man bitterly. 

“If you'd tell me your name—give me 
some credentials,’ said Eedaile, with a 
touch of hesitation. 

“No You mean 
kindly, | baven't «a doubt; but my names 
ap honest one, and | won'tebameit. And 
baven't gow" 

“Whatare you going to do, then? You 
can't let ys “ink to the lowest 
depths, if ooiy for the sake of that poor 
girl there” 

‘She'd beet forget 


I won't do either, sir. 


credentials | 


ureeif 


me Sde's «0 ashamed 


of me, shel no me @ thought.”’ 


‘She 


mite 


iineverforget you, you know- 
women never do. They cling tous agreat 
deal fonger then we ever do to them— 


and forgive us eternally." 

The wan turved bis face aside, drawing 
hie breath bard; but he did not offer to 
InOve AWAY: Some curious attraction held 
him fastand seemed to be subduing him. 

Esdalle, on his side, was strangely 
moved; the touch of romance in this rough 
fellow’s love interested him greatly; the 
willingness of the man to be forgotten 
because it were best so for his sweetheart 
appealed strongly to Maedaile’s chivalrous 
nature. 

“if you don’ttry to keep straight,’ he 
said cently, ‘and she comes to bearof your 
youl niv make 
Phe best we men 


failure, 
happy. 
makeus goxl erough 


ber more un- 
can do doesn't 
for a woman: 80 
what are we atour worst? 
going to get to London? Walk ?’”’ 

“Yes,” replied the wan ungraciously. 

“Walk! echoed Esdaile. 
you dou't know how far it is; and it stands 
to reason, if you haven't money to 
you've very (tittle for food. 
the sort to beg.’ 

“How do you know what I come from, 
sir?’ asked the man sharply 


You're not 








| you 


How are you | 


**You don’t rob me,”’ returned Esdatie. 
“] am glad for you to baveit; and I think 
you will try to keep from drink to-night, 
atleast. You won't let me beip you any 
other way?” 

“You're odd, sir, if I make free to say 
it,”’ enid the man, luoking at Esdaile with 
acurioas mixture of swagger and geo 
tieness in bis manner. 


“A young ewell like you turning out of 


his road to belp on a poor beggar like me! . 


You wouldn’t loseathing you've got - 
that home of yours and your sweetheart 
nor your money—if | wasto of hung to 
morrow. Why you care | dou't know.” 
‘Just because |'veso much,’’ replied 


, and 
| stones—fit emblem of a dead life. 


Esdaiie in a low tone, looking at the win- | 


dows of the cottage. 

The man followed Eadaiie's «lance and 
reemed to comprehend it 

“Maybe I understand you a bil, sir,’ be 
ssid ..oftly; then he walked up (the litte 
garden path towards the bouse. 

Esdaile would have turned aside, but 
enriosity impelled bim to follow the wan s 
movements He saw biu: kneel on the 
thresbold and bend bis bead a4 if he bad 
kissed the stones. 

The master of Leigh’s Holiow turned 
aside directly, looking out over the dim 
country with a mist before biseyes. To 
morrow warm iips would meet his; that 
kiss, more bitter than death, was ail ius 
poor wretch bad, 

The terrible inequalities of life and its 
endless problems pressed theuisel ves Upon 
the young man; he was face to face witb 
some of them in the midst of his own 
bappiness. 


“It's a curious world,” he said to bim- 


scif, with a sigh; ‘it's a yood thing there’s | 


another, where matters can be wade 
straight. It’s alithat poor wretch's own 
fault, I’ve no doubt, and he may be a jail- 
bird for aught l know. 1 fancy there's 


something of that about him; but there’sa | 


lot of good in bim. 

“A man doesn't care 
way if 
sort of people, asa rule, sre 80 prosaic in 
their love aflairs. 


fora girl in that 


he is sitogethber worthless; those | 


That poor girl, sleeping | 


so quictly bebing those closed biinds—if | 


the only knew! Ab, here hecomes! What 
aw good looking fellow it is even now !”’ 

The man cawe down the patu wilh up 
steady footsteps, and more than once pul 
lis hand ever bis eyes. 

He paused trresolutely as Escaile closed 
ibe gate bebind them; bis mood seemed to 
have Changed—he had 
Rive. 

Esdaile put some money into bis com: 
panion’s bhand—all be bad in is pockel, 
which did not bappen to be much, 


he wondered, for th's immunity from trou- 
ble? And he thought, with athrob of pain 
pity, of that last kiss on the cold 





CHAPTER X. 


\VEN in the midst of his absorption in 

| the girl who was so soon to be his 

br de, Esdaile often thought of the 

man who bad #o strangely interested him. 

He kept the secret evtrusted to him, not 

eveu breathing a word to Teresa concern- 
ing bis midnight encounter. 

The man whom he had met also kept his 
promise—that he would not epend in drink 
the money given him. But, when he bad 
reached London and met an old com- 
panion, be was not proof sgeinst being 
“treated’’; but he did not mean to drink 
much, 

His companiou Lad the appearance of a 
working- map, and was clad in decent but 
raluer shabby bleck clothes. Thetwo men 
uitt in a side street near the Strand. 

‘Hallo, Varcoe!” cried the shabby one, 
stretching out a not over-clean hand and 
grinning broadiy. ‘Come back, tien?” 

“You seel have,” said Esdaile’s ac- 
quaintanes rather sulleuly, aw if he did 
not care much for the encounter. He 
au00k hands, withdrawing bis instantly. 
‘How are you, Linton ?”’ 

‘Let's have adriuk,’’ said Linton. 
staud ‘sam.’ ’’ 

“All right,” agreed Varcoe. 

They turned up an alley wherein stood 
the inevitable public house, Spirits were 
called for, and the two men saitdown ina 
corner of the dirty bar. 

“I thought you'd bave been out here be 
fore this,’’ said Jasper Linton, 

“So lL was.’’ 

“Where bave you 
the country.”’ 

‘Job?’ queried Linton ?''—"No,” 

Varcoe sat inert and iistiess, bis nead 
bentaown, bis glass stiil half full. 

“Why, what’s come to you, man?’ said 
Jasper. ‘Broken your spirit, have they? 
Finisa the gin—it'll put Jife into you. 
Don't be down; misfortunes come to ali of 
us, There'll be plenty of chance to redevin 


vy 


beeo, then ?’’—*In 


| yourself’’—withb a loud laugh. 


“What do you mean?’ cried Varcoe, 


| bis still handsome eyes flashing. 


| furtive way. 


Linton iooked at bim sharply, but ina 
Then he leaned forward and 


| said, tu a low tone— 


become subuils- 


‘Parson gut hold of you, Frank?” 
“No,” replied Varcos, with a restless 


| movement; “but I’ve bad enough of that 


“Js ali ] bave about me,’’ bo said. “1 | 


wish’’- very earbesltiy—“you 


me do something moure.”’ 


would tet 

“Tuet il never will, sic; and there's noth 
ing you could do, Bat there's 
Ili ask—that you never teil — Ris 
voice faltered—‘that l’ve been aboulor 
that you have seen me. You se, sir, some- 


One Lhilig 


Alcs 


how I couldn't help teiling you things ld 


rather have kept to iwyeelf.”’ 
“Il won't 
couree,”’ said 
to your own 
sake——’’ 
“I've no part or lot 
posed the man hoarsely. 
not to use this money you've given 
mein drink, sir—Il'll swear that! 
night, sir!’ 
“If you will 


betray your 
Kadaile—‘‘you have a right 
secrets; but l think, for her 


with her,’’ 
“1'li promise 


Inter- 


Giood 


persist in refusing assis«t- 


ance, 1 can do no more,” said Esdaile, 
holding out bis band. ‘Good night!’ 
The man looked at the outstretched 


| band, then at Esdaile’s face, surprise and 


“Perbaps | 


ride, | 


“You've been bred on land, or I’m very | 


much wistaken,’’ said 
“You'll have to let me give you some 
money, and no nonsense about it”’ 

“l won't have ik!’ declared 
fiercely, stepping back. 

“Because you chooee to call it charity. 
It’s nothing of the kind. I hate tw seea 
wan drift for want of a belping hand, who 
ever he is. Don't be foolish, but take what 


the man 


l give you.’ 
“Pernbape I'd 


spend your money in 
drink, - 1 the man, with a ara 
laug! I tn " a Wf the Better 
K Ge | an gel uo ey 
re pause 4 mas kK ene 
tone Phere’s jobs to pick up on the road 
without rovbing a gentieman se you 


who's tried lo do mea good turn. 


Esdaile quietly. | 


painin hisown. Then he thrust bis hand 
doggedly into bis pocket. 
“No, sir—you wouldn't 
with me if you knew,”’ he said, turuicg 
sharply away and walking off rapidiy. 


Eadaile made no attempt to foliow bim, | 


supiling oddly as his hand fell slowly to 
his side. 

“That’s a new experience for meé,’’ he re 
flected; “but I don’t think that poor fe! 
low’s band would contaminate me. 
like him for refusing mine. 
something about him that attracts me. dis 
sipated sacamp though he looks—no, not 
feaip exactly, though I verily believe he 
had seen theinside of a prison. Those 
Winns are much toodecent people to have 
anything to do witb him.’ 


He dreamed that nighta dream that 
made bins siplie when he awoke leresa 
had gone out of bis life, and - an i 
bad met bad come Ar CA 
seerned sti more avbesurd wher : irs 
after, hie dariing’s soft lips were 


pressed 


to bis, 


Was he grateful enough for all this love, | “Wish you good luck, Linton! 


black bole—I’m not going to risk it again. 
You can call me coward if you like—so 
would y u be if—if——- Well, anyhow, 
! au going to keep out of it.” 

“On, bless you, you precious lamb!’ ex- 
«.wined Linton mockingly. ‘And you ove 
cf (be Dest hands! Who was at Marvyn 
House and tue Dunmore Bank and——” 

‘ Hold your tongue!” said Varcoe, scow!- 
ing. ‘I tell you I've given it up.” 

“Oh, you bave, have you? Quite sure? 
Made up your mind for ever?” inquired 


| Linton, 


conhdence, of | 


Shake hands | 


Yetl | 
There ia! 


“Yes.” 


“A sort of conversion, as the religious 
folk say,’’ jeered Linton. ‘Well, it’s a 
waste of good material, and I don’t see 
how you're going tolive. Nobody’ll have 
you.”’ 

“Do you think! don’t knowthat? A 
mighty lot of Christians won’t give a man 
a chance!” 

Varcoe seized his glass and tossed off the 
ey irit. 


“Another glass, Frank ?’’ 
ton, 


pleaded Lin- 
“Come—! won't take a ‘No.’”’ 


“I don’t want it,” said Varcoe, as if he 


, dared the whole world. 
“Oh, nonsenes!”’ said Linton sooth. 
ingly. 
will choke, You're 
| brandy’ll set you up. 


down, 
Good fellowship, 
you know; and, if we are to part, we may 
as well part good friends.”’ 


Sign from Jasper, and, before Varcoe had 
time to reply, a glass of Streaming brandy 
and water was before him. ; 


suiel! of the spirit wasa temptation. Lin. 
ton leaned back, watching his com panion 


covertly; he was a very cautious man, not 


like Varcoe, who had carried through 


many a risky scheme by sheer daring. 
Varcoe made a movement as if he would 


rise, t 


theo sank back into his seat again. 


“You’re vot a baby that a giase 
and some 


“The attentive barman acted upon a 


He turned bis head towards it; the mere 





splitonm old friends, you know. By-the 
bye, how’s the missus? Same old games?” 

“Yes—no change there. But I say 
Frank, this is unfriendly in you; I’m sure 
I’ve done all J can to show I’m glad to see 
you again.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Varcoe; “bat I’ ve some. 
thing to do—I can’t stop. Good-bye, Lin. 
ton?’ He held out his band and hardly 
let the other touch it before he withdrew 
it hastily and went quickly out of the 
public-house, 

Linton calied for some more drink, and 
turned over in his mind the astounding 
conduct of the man who had just left him. 

“This is ail nonsense!’ he said to him- 
self. “I'll never believe Frank has turned 
white-feather; he’s been got at by a parson 
oracharitable lady or some other idiot. 
We can’t spare him. I’m glad, though, 
he let on before I said a word about this 
affair. 

“He wouldn't split, perhaps, but, when 
a chap gets that sort of maudlin good fit 
on, there’s no trusting him. {t’s best tovs 
ou the safe side. This ought to be a good 
swag if all goes well,’”’ mused Mr. Liaton, 
changing the subject of his thoughts. 

“I don’t see why there should be any 
bitch. We'll have to keep an eye on 
somebod y’s movements—that’s where tne 
risk comesin. Varcoe would have got :: 
through, whether the yellow was there or 
not. Fool! He won’tdrink, and he won't 
be at his old tricks! What’s in the wiod 
now? He'll starve, anyhow, that’s cne 
cowfort!” 

Mr. Linton rose, placed bis bands in his 
pockets, and swaggered out of the bar into 
the street. Inthe Strand he mounted an 
omnibus, and was soon engaged in con- 
versation on the conditions of labor and 
the connection of poverty with crime 
with an unsaspecting traveler by his side. 

Bat it was not till some hours later, 
when indeed the summer evening was 
darkening, tbat be passed into the tangled 
garden of the haunted house, and was ad- 
mitted by the mysterious and solitary old 
woman. 

‘Dick here?” inquired Linton. 

‘“‘No—he ain’t. is he coming?’ 

Jasper made no answer, but pusbed past 
the woman into the sitting room. Wuoen 
the twilight had deepened into night, 4 
light footstep sounded in the passage, and 
the slim young man called Dick stood be 
fore Jasper. 

“1 didn’t bear the door!’’ said Linton, 
staring at his friend in astonishment. 

“You cughbtn’t to,” replied Dick, laugh- 
ing. “It'd be an odd thing if I couldn't 
get intoa house without asound. | baven’t 
wuch time, Jasper; there are one OF two 
things I want tosettie.”’ 

“‘How's it going?” asked Linton. 

‘-First-rate—couidn’t be better. | 
you I'd manage.” : 

Linton ruved his hands sileatly. WD, 
Dick had to settie was briefly discussed, 
and, “hen that was done, Linton said— 

“Did you happen to hear of that narrow 
escape of Jem’s?’’ 

‘-Yes—I heard.” 

“As pearly caged as ever | seé in my 
life,” said Jasper. “But he doubled and 
dodged somehow, and the coppers gave 
the hue and cry, and were after him ike 
dogs on a hare; but they couldn't nab him; 
he’s as slippery as an 6el, that chap! Talk- 
ing of slippery chaps, who do you think 
}'ve seen this morning?” 

-Ob, i'm in no mood fr guesses ! 
with it!” said Dick, in an off-hand wan 


told 


Out 


ec Well, this isa mighty easy guess; We 
were talking about him last time.”’ 

‘Varcoe ?” exclaimed Dick, witb sudden 
interest; bat bis face darkened. “You 
don’t mean Varcoe ?”’ 

“Yes, Ido! Don’t you wish he’d g' ye 
and done fora warder and been hung r 
said Jasper jocosely. ‘You look s# black 
as a thunder cloud; but you needa’t bays 
no fear.”’ 


Dick scornfully; ‘‘we work on quite differ 
ent lines—and more so now than when b 
was with us! He can’t come bsck, Jas 





longer.” 

“Well, if that ain’t just like an idio 
suck as you!’ said Linton. He looked 
furious enougao to have frightened 4 mat 
| #0 much younger and slighter than him- 
| self; bat Dick only laughed con tea ptu- 
c You're enough to drive any one craay 
with your notions!’’ continued a7" 


After a brief struggle the craving for the angrily. “Asilly bit of pride! Bat . 
k overpowered those new and feeble | no matter: the fellow’s as big a fool i x 
esco.ves. He drank the brandy as if it way es you arein yours, He's “ 
ere nectar, and then sprang to his teet. j pious !” 
“Well, I’m off,” he said in a burried | «©What—Varcoe?’? Dick raised bis ¢y* 
way, turning aside from the empty glasses, | “How 


I won’t 


brows and shrugged his shoulders. aot 
long will it last? But didn’t I tell you 


“Don’t think I’in jealous of him,” criey 


—we suouldn’t be the Invincibles apy 
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wasn’t to be depended on? That’s the sort 
that turns on bis friendsand gets in the 
pay of the police. 

“Lethim gohis own way—he’ll do to 
mind the wine cellar of some pious phil- 
anthropic chap. This jobof ours don’t 
hang on him; it wants different sort of 
treatment. It’s going smooth as glass. 
Have you seen the papers f”’ 

“No—not lately.” 

“It doesn’t matter—only you'd bave 
seen for yourself what | tell you now—how 
it’s all been shaping itself tothe end we 
want. It'll take time yet, though.” 

‘It’s a precious long time, Dick, and it 
takes a sight of cash.”’ 

“And it’ll make a sightof cash,” said 
Dick composediy. ‘Don’t be frightened, 
old man. I never failed you yet, and won’t 
now.” 

“Mind you don’t tumble us allin the 
ditch with this highand mighty affair!” 
grumbled Linton. ‘I lixe easier means, I 
don’t believe Varcoe would care for it if 
he knew.”’ 

“See that he doesn’t know,” raid Dick 
menacingly. ‘‘He’s all forgo and rusb; 
that won’t do here. You’re the only one 
that carps at me, Jasper; but of course 
that’s in the order of things. And now I’m 
going.” 

““W here to ?”” 

“Ob, several places!’’ replied Dick airily. 
“Read the papers, an: you’! presently see 
me in quite an affécting character. Good- 
night! Let me have some more money; 
I’ve bilis to pay.”’ 

“Always money !’’ growled Linton. 

Dick, disregarding his comrade’s com- 
plainings, then left the house. Again 
there are the crunching of wheels; then the 
sound died gradually away, leaving the 
lonely house in its usual unbroken silence. 





CHAPTER XI. 


ad ese High-Church people are a 
nuisance, marrying at such uncon 
acionabie hours !’’ many people had 

said; but they were eager for invitations, 
notwithstanding the early time fixed for 
the Esdaiie wedding. Not many guests 
were invited, but on the bridegroom’s side 
there were friends and relatives who could 
not be overlooked. 

The bride had uo relatives, no one to 
give up for the man she was marrying. 
Lord Wyndham had begged to be allowed 
to give ber away, even before Esdaile could 
ask bim—indeed as soon a8 the wedding 
day was fixed. 

There was no formal breakfast—only a 
very informal gathering of intimates at 
Montagna Street. Mrs. Gifford received the 
guests, allbough the arrangements were 
not in the least to her teste. 

She looked very handsome in her rich 
silks, and was in ber glory welcoming 
people who bad never before set foot in her 
house, but who she fondiy hoped would 
invite her to theirs, 

It was not Mrs. Gifford who gave the af- 
fair that brightness end simplicity which 
delighted every one and made them de- 
clare that the whole thing was charming. 
Lady Wyndham divined the influences 
that brought about such a success, 

“It was Eadaile, of course, and that win- 
some bride of his,’’ she said afterwards. 
“Teresa will bea power in society when 
she feels her feet.”’ 

The bride retired early to change her 
dress, and came back, looking even paler 
than before, but apparently quite self.por- 
sessed, bidding every one farewell and ac- 
cepting their warm wisbes with perfect 
grace. Bianche was the last to say ‘‘Good- 
bye; she took the girl’s bands in hers 
and kissed her. 

“lam not going to say ‘Adieu,’ my 
dear,” she said brightiy; and Teresa felt 
ber hearttbrob. She gianeed to where 
Derek stood talking to some one, 

Ste must be on her guard—remember 
what be bad said. She only swiled; and 
indeed, before sbe bad time for a word, 
Blanche went on—“But ‘Au revoir!’ You 
will only be away a month. You will 
write to me in the meantime ?” 

“Ob, yes!’’ replied Teresa, still smiling 
—& safe and cenvenient answer, and a 
Promise she could easily keep. One need 
not write long or intimste letters. 


room when alithe guests had gone, and 
looked round her with triumph in her 
eyes. 

“A month to wait,” she said to herself. 
“She bas promised to write. Then Leigh's 
Hollow!" Sbe paused, moved away, and 
sank into a chair. 

“I wonder if I shail ever get tired of 
this iife,” she went on, still communing 
with herself, “and which will tire of life 
first—that child or 1? How exquisite she 
looked in church, poor little soul! This 
time next year will she wish it all un- 
done?’ 

No such question crossed Teresa’s mind; 
every step of the way was joyous, every 
hour cloudless. 

They went to an oid Italian villa in the 
mountains not far from Florence, where 
the world seemed to slip away from them. 

“I never knew there could be such hap- 
piness,” she had said once; and now that 
happiness seemed poor compared with 
this. Thenshe would steal to Esdaile’s 
side, and nestie therein a long silence, 
broken at last perhaps by a half-passionate 
whisper— 

**If | could do something for you !’’ 

“Dearest, can’t you be content, as I am, 
with giving me your heartand your soul 
and your very self?” Esdaile answered on 
one of these occasions, when they were 
wandering in the quaint Italian garden 
one glorious moonlight evening. 

“Ab, but thatis bappiness—I want to 
suffer for you!’’ she said; but he hushed 
the words witb bis lips on hers. 

‘Don’t wish that,”’ be whispered: ‘‘some 
day there must be something to bear—but 
jogether—for both! Only not now; this 
happy time is to look back upon when the 
dark days come!’’ 

Both however found it difficult to realize 
that there wassuch a thing as sorrow; 
even when it wastimeto go bome, that 
was only a fresh pleasure. 

Teresa's girlish raptures over Leigh's 
Hollow were in themeel ves sweet enough, 
without the welcome she received from 
every one in the place. 

Leigh’s Hollow did not take its name 
from its position, for it stood on a gentie 
elevation, but from the small sleepy vil- 
lage, whicb did lie in a hollow. 

The Manor House was a delightful oid 
place—not very large, but exceedingly 
picturesque, with its fine background of 
dark foliage and the silvery river at the 
foot of the lawns. But through all Teresa’s 
delight there ran one glad thought, the 
crown of all others—this beautiful home 
was her husband’s gift of love. 

Outside that home there were heart- 
burnings and jealousies and criticism; 
Derek Esdaile was consi:iered to bave done 
a great wrong in making a girl who would 
hav2 been a professional singer the mis- 
tress of Leigh’s Hollow. 

W bo was she? Had she any credentials? 
Yes—she was beautiful; it was her beauty 
no doubt which had made him shut bis 
eyes to the incongruity of such an alliance; 
but she was much too vivacious, like all 
those professional people. 

Everybody whocould went tothe bride’s 
first reception; she was dissected, admired, 
envied. She aroused an extraordinary in- 
terest. There were always watchful eyes 
to see her pass, to note what she wore and 
how she wore it; and even her most ordi- 
nary doings were discuseed as if they bad 
affected the peace and safety of an empire. 

The girl was much too happy and too 
simple bearted to notice all this, When 
Esdaiie, who was more used to country 
life, told her of the sensation she created, 
ehe only laughed. 

There was too much to be done to think 
about stupid people and xossip; there was 
thit bali she supposed must cowe off, 
which rather dismayed ber until Esdaile 
relieved ber by saying of course August 
would do for that 

“The houses will be fuller then,’’ he 
said; “and we can havea party, if you 
like, and wind up with this ball.’”’ 

“Must I give it, Derek ?’’ 

‘We sliways do.”’ 

“Oh, dear, you tiresome county fami- 
lies! You have canons unalterabie! | 
didn’t know what a dreadful thing it was 
to bea greatlady! And I’ve been toso 
few baile. But just because there was 





Blanche was satisfied however; she had 


tremendous confidence in herself, and she | 


Knew she had made hersalf extremely 
agreea vie to everyone. 


The whole business could not have gone 
f so well bad it not been for ber skiif 
‘Management. 
was too quiet go for itaelf, she 
‘Hought, with the contempt of her type for 
a function where there were no show and 


fuss, no great spread, and 
seemed at home. 


She stood in the middle of the bandsome 


everybody 





once somebody who chose to have oue, 
everyone following after ber must do the 
same ! 
—raising ber eyes and meeting a look that 
deepened tue flush on her cheeks. 


You look so bDoanie when you are be 


wailing your fate Ba! Esdaile, unable 


lake the 
Kise it, 


to resist the temptation ovely 


face between his hands 4nd “Bat 


} you couldn’t be so cruel as to wantto take 


my chance away from me? Think how 


have it in fature!’’ 
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| tween truth and repose. 
I know you are laughing at me!” | : 


) 


| 


| seldom i’ve bad it—how seidom I shall | 





“Dances ?’ said Teresa softly. Then, 
after a pause, she added, “You wanted me 
to go and seesome ona Who isit? | can 
go now if you like.”’ 

“The Winns, dear—tenanta. But are 
you sure——”’ 

The girl laid ber pretty hand upon his 
lips. 

“Derek, when will you understand that 
I am always ready to put all my own con- 
cerns aside todo what you wish?’ she 
inter posed; and efter that it was only nat- 
ural that Esdaile shouid tell her his wishes 
with his arm around herand her sunny 
head nestling against his shoulder. 

He had never forgotten that strange 
meeting with the man who had once been 
Alice Winn’s lover; b® bad never failed to 
think pityingly of the poor girl; and he 
bad an idea that, if Teresa made friends 
with Alice, som. good might come of it 
But he said notbing to Teresa of this; be 
simply expressed a wish that sbe should 
see the Winns. 

“Have they been here long?” inquired 
Teresa. “Have you any special reason? 
I mean, am | to pay particular attention to 
them ?”’ 

“They haven’t been here very long,” re 
plied Esdaile; then be paused, stroked ber 
golden hair, and added slowly, “I’ve rea- 
eon for thinking the daughter is not quite 
es happy ae you are, my sunbeam. But 
you must please yourselfabout paying ber 
particular attention. They are the sort of 
simple people who will think a visit from 
you a great honor,”’ 

So Teresa went, and charmed both fath- 
er and daughter with her pretty deference 
to the old man and ber unconsciousness of 
her own dignity. She came home de 
lighted, and with not a little girlish pride 
in one of her first visite as her husband's 
deputy. 

‘*You are not my deputy,” said Esdaiie, 
amiling. ‘I shouidn’t be any use at ail.’”’ 

“Mr. Winn said I was to thank you for 
sending me,” she persisted saucily. ‘He 
is a dear old man, and Alice issweet! I 
wish my maid would leave me!” 

‘Why, Teresita? What a little enthus- 
jast you are! I don’t suppose Alice would 
leave her home.’”’ 

“Yes, she might, They are rather poor, 
Derek. Did you know? Oan’t you lower 
their rent, or do something? But that isn’t 
my provinces, is it?’ 

“You, it is, my darling—to find out 
things that the people won't tell me and 
make them smooth. I'll do whatl can 
without demoralizing the others—one has 
to think of that.”’ 

‘“‘Manage it somehow,’ she said coax 
ingly. 

‘Very well; I must, of course!’’ replied 
Esdalie resignediy. “Ky the by, sweet 
heart, do you write still to Mra, Gifford 7” 

‘*No; I only wrote two sbort letters from 
Florence, and one when wéearrived here 
to answer a long gushing pampbiet from 
ber. She has sent another this morning — 
you handed it to me yourself.”’ 

‘s] didn’t notice it, What a naisance the 
woman is! She wants to get asked down 
here.”’ 

Esdalie spoke as irritably as it was pos 
sible for him to do when Teresa was near 
him. She was leaning upon his knee ina 
favorite attitude of hers. She raised her 
dark brown eyes to his with a serious wist 
ful expreesion, her lips parted as if she 
would speak. 

“My sweet saint,’ said Esdaile, half 
smiling, ‘do you think me very hard?” 

“Ob, no! | wasn’t thinking in that way 
at all, but of Mre, Giflord—when she said 
‘Good-bye’ to me—the way sbe said it, —or 
rather, sbe only held my hand and waf4 
silent. She may be pushing and sei! seek- 
ing, she may have seemed kind to me for 
her own ends, but I felt so sorry for her 
tbat day—I don’t know why exactly. You 
must pity hera little, Derek.” 

“If she bas your pity, she can do with- 
out mine,” replied Esdaile. “Il won't 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Kissina —Japanese girls do pot kiss 
each other, nor do parents ever kiss or em- 
brace their children. They bow, kneel, 
smilie, and utter polite phrases with down- 
cast or averted eyes and bent bead, and are 
content with this sort of conventional ex- 
pression of affection. 


Eres —Artifielal eyes were first made 
in Egypt They wereof goid and sliver, 
and subsequently of copper and ivory. 
Hundreds of years later, in the sixteenth 
century, when they were made in Earope, 
porcelain was the substance used, and the 
maker usually stamped bis eddress on the 
white of the eye, 

Luss THAN A Fartuino.—The smallest 
coin now current in Earope, and the ene 
having the least value, is the Greek lepton. 
The lepton is, sccording tothe decimal 
monetary system, current money in sli 
countries belonging to the Latin union. 
Some idea of thin valueless little disc of 
copper may be gathered from the fact that 
the lepton is the one-hundredth part of a 
drachma, The Greek drachma usually 
passes for the same value thet « franc 
piece does. 

THe Bista—An old custom still ob- 
served in many households is opening the 
Bible after breakfast on New Year's Day. 
The Holy Book ia laid unopened on the 
table, and those who wish to conesvit it, 
open it in succession et random and in per- 
fect silence. The inquirer places a Gnoger 
on any verse contained in the two open 
pages, but without seeing Its contents. 
The verse is then read aloud, and from it 
the assembly draw their conclusions or 
guidance for the coming year. 

As UNDSRGROUND City.—There isan 
underground city in Central Asia, sup- 
posed to have been bulit before the Chris- 
tian era, as effigies, inscriptions, aud de 
sigus found among the ruins date it back 
to two centuries before the birth of Onrist. 
Thecity is composed of long corridors, 
streets, and squares, surrounded by houses 
and bulldings, some twoor three stories 
in height; and by the beautifui symmetry 
of the streets and syuares, and other indi- 
cations, itis evident thet the inbabitants 
of this old worid city bad arrived at s high 

degrer of civilization. 

One War To Break Gram.—It ie 
ecarcely credibie, but it is a fact, that a 
giass cam be broken by the voice. If you 
atrike a thin wine glass while you bald it 
by the stem it will emit a certain note—in 
most cases a pretty deep one On ap 
proacbing the giass rapidly to your mouth 
and shouting into it the same note as 
loudly as possible, the vibrations of the 
giass being thereby extended, it will be 
shivered into fragments. This used tw be 
a favorite experiment of Labiache, the re 
nowned singer, who would thus break, 
one after the other, as many glasses as were 
banded to bim. 

In Linu or Soar.—Tbere are several 
trees and plants in the world whose ber- 
ries, juice or bark, are as good lo wash 
with as real soap. in the West Indian 
iniands and in Seuth America grows a tree 
whoee fruit makes an excellent lather and 
is used in washing clothes. The bark of 
the tree which grows in Peru, and of an- 
other which growain the Maiay Islands, 
yields a fine soap. The common svap- 
wort, which is indigenous to Magiand, | 
eo full of saponine that simply rabbing 
the leaves together in water produces a 
soapy iater. 

HusprReps or YRrars Ovv.—The intro 
duction of suger into Eogiand ww often 
dated a4 jate an the fifteenth century; but 
it was really in use tuere in the thirteenth. 
“Zucre’ is mentioned under date of 
1243. Later we read of rose and violet 
suger in tables and in gilded wafers 
When Princess Mary went on a piigrt- 
mege to Ca .terbury, io 1317, she consoled 





deny any one good quality she may 
possess, and she must, unless she were | 
stone, have some affection for you. Give 
her all the pity you like, and I will follow | 
suitif you bid me, but she must keep her | 


place. Never mind her now; go and sing | 
to meé.”’ 
| TO BE CONTINURD ] 
ee 
Gop offers to every mind its choice be 


fake which you 


please—you can never have both. Between 
these, as a pendulum, men oscillates ever. 
He in whom the love of repose predomi 
nates, will accept the fret reed the fret 
philosophy. He gets res nwodity, an 

reputation it be sbuls 

rein whom tbe ve f trutl precom 

nates will kee; imself aloof from al 
moorings and afloat He submits to the 
inconvenience of suspenes aud imperfect 


opinion, but be is a candidate for truth, as 
the other is not, and respecta the highest 
law of bis being. 


i 


berseif for any triais she way have en- 


| dured ov the road with several pounds of 


sugar tablets and rose suger of honey. 
Other ancient sweetincate were preserved 
ginger and citron candy. 


A Honse Weaepinxe —It is sald there is 
| an authenticated sccount of # horse weep 
| ing during the Crimeso war. During eo 

advance on a battery, a company of men 
and horses were asiwost entirely destroy 
ed, weno and beests going Gown ne aw 
ful mass A singit eo, wi ad ¢ 
4 pe wan Sal « aa 
4 © £ c which was 
‘ ad i ~* 
W ben a lrooper was sent qt ar 
mai io, it wae found w ) the leare #redin- 
ing from ite eyes, and only by main 


force could it be dragged away from itu 


master’s bod y.§ 


THE SEKE AND YELLOW. 
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A white bair’'d man, a wrinkled dame, and 

down the hill they go, 

heart with heart, and hand tn 

Though Winter's kindly snow 

Hath frosted brow, some sunshine yet may 
«ild their mellow years, 

Some Joys be left, some griefa make flow the 
well of hidden tears. 


Still hand 


She loved him, may be, not so well, when they 
where youth and maid; 

More tenderly the tvy clings around the trunk 
decayed; 

Though seared may be the loving 
weak the once firm wll, 
Sweet scent of roses dead and gone bangs o'er 

the rufn still, 


heartand 


Oh pleture falr—God grant, not 

honor tothe twatn, 

W ho safe tn harbor rest, 
o'er agaty, 

Who wish no single page 


rare! All 


nd fight itfe’s battle 

unwrit, since (cys 
and sorrow 

Shared and divided, do but 
doubly den,. 


here, 


make the sLarer 


Yee! Honor be to silver'd heads, for on an 
aged brow 

There reatsa crown more fair than that to 
which earths countiles bow; 


The crown of battle ft 


of earnest atrife, 


nmghtand won, the palm 


The calm pure amile of 
a better life! 


MARRED BY FATE. 


hope 


erene that watts 


HY THK AUTHOK OF ‘GLORY'S LOVERS,’’ 


AN ARCH IMPOSTOR,’’ “HUSHED 
uP!’ “A LOVER FROM OVER 


THK Sa," BTO,”’ 





CHAPTER XIX.—(CONOLUDED. ) 
moment. “You 


LA VE thought a 
( might go almost at once,’”’ he sald. 

J “I'd better writea lineover first. By- 
the way, you haven't spoken to anyone 
élee of this resolve of yours?” 

“No,” said Bruce, “Why, Lonly thought 
of it last night. I’ve spoken to no one,” 

“] think I wouldn’t,” said Glave, 
thoughtfully; “for one thing it might come 
to nothing, and then a man looks some 
kind of an idiot, ag if he’d been vaporing; 
and for another, I take it you'd like to slip 
off quietly without sending a P. P. ©, card 
round to your creditors.’”’ 
sideways at Bruce, 

At anotber time Bruce would have re 
sented the suggestion promptly enough, 
but tonight he was cloudy and reckless, 
and he merely laughed sardonicall y. 

‘They'll get paid sometime or other, 
aud somehow,” he said; “though when or 
how, I’m banged tf 1 know,” 

“That's al! right,’ said Glave, sooth- 
ingly. ‘*What are you going todo to mor- 
row?’ he asked, as Bruce fumbled for bis 
latch key. HKruce shrugged bis shoulders, 

“Anything you like,’”’ he said, care 
leasly. 

“Dine with 
gosted Glave, 

Now, the Mohawks’ is notor.ously the 
fastest club in London, and an 
spent within its walls ia never 
but an exceedingly warm one, 

Brace bad not been there for years, and 
would have declined if be had been 
self: but he accepted with the indifference 
which indicated his stete of mind, and 
Giave waiked off satisfied, 

They dined at the Mobawks’, and, as be- 
fore, Glave was was Hruce’s§ shadow. 
After dinner there was iuusic, a profes 
sional banged away on the piano, and 
ether professionals sang comic songs of 
the Music Hall type, 

There was much laughter, the talking 
was foud and incessant, the wine cir- 
culsted freely and rapidly. Of course, 
there were cards, and the play ran high; 
Bruce lost all he had won on the preced- 
ing day, and more at the back of it He 
had lsughed and drunk with the rest of 
them and he seemed quite indifferent to 
hia bed luck, and to the fact that the com- 


He glanced 


tweatthe Mohawks’,’’ sug- 


évening 
anything 


pany wes, to put it charitably, rather 
inized, 
As on the preceding night Glave 


watched and studied him closely, and once 
or twice be imitated 
bis 


Bruce's manner and 
voice, and succeeded in producing a 
very fair copy of them. 


Everybody was, of course, too excited 
apd too engaged to notice the imitation, 
anu il pesased u! beer ved 

tie did not off 4 home that nig! 
wit Sruce lave ROG lox 
Spicucua an attention, and too fre juent 
butthe next morning he went round to 


Bruce's rooms. 


Bruce was sitting in an easy chair, smok- 
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ing moodily. Strong as he was, the inces- | “] shall meet you there then,’’ said 


sant dissipation was beginning totell apon 
bim: bis face looked drawn and beggard, 
his usually bright eyee dull and heavy. 

“How are you?’ jsaid Glave, dropping 
into echair opposite Broce. ‘1 got some 
news, and | thought I’d come round and 
tell you; and I was hail afraid you 
wouldn't be up.”” 

“] was up early,” said Broce. “Oouldn’t 
sleep.” Me rang the bell for soda and 
whisky, and pushed the cigars and cigar. 
elves towards his visitor, ‘What isit?’ 

Mr. Glave took a cigarette and lighted it 
carefully before he replied. 

“"]’ ve written to my friend, and told bim 
to expect you. I see by the papers that 
they’re likely to bave trouble over there, 
and [ sbould think, if you went out in 
about a fortnight, you’d be just in time to 
join in the spree. 

“There's a vessel leaves in about that 
time, and, if you like, I’ll book you @ 
vertb;and while I’m about it, 1 may ae 
wel] see to your outfit.”’ 

Bruce looked ratber surprised at Mr. 
Giave’s readiness to take trouble, and 
Giave, catching the look, hastened to add— 

“| know aman who's been over there, 
and is well upin the business,” 

“All right,” said Bruce, ‘Thanks very 


much. You're taking a lot of trouble for 
me, Glave, and I’m infinitely obliged to 
you,” 


“Ob, that’s all righbt,’’ said Glave, ‘‘Bat, 
to tell the truth, I’m not so disinterested 
asl seem. The fact is, you can do me & 
service if you care to, Ravenhurst!”’ 

‘Can 1?” said Bruce, with some s#ur- 
prise. “Whatieit? I shall be very glad 
w do anything for you, after ail you Lave 
done for me.”’ 

“Well, it’s thie way,” said Glave. ‘I do 
alittle on the Stock Exchange now and 
again, and I’m under the impression that 
there’s # lot of money to be made in Afri- 
can sbares by anyoue who isin the know. 
Now, you'll be over there presently, right 
in the thick of it, and if you wouldn’t 
mind dropping we @ line aod giving mea 
hint of any good thing that turns up, 
why, the tip would be extremely use 
ful.” 

“Of course, | will,’ sald Bruce, “I 
baven’t forgotten the way in which you 
saved me over Mtarlight.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” 
modestly. 

As he spoke, he reaebed for his whisky 
and soda, and, unfortunately, knocked 
over the glass, Some of its contents went 
on to Bruce's coat. 

Glave apologised profusely. 

“Deuced awkward of me.’”’ he 
“Can't think how Lcame to do it! I’m 
afraid I’ve spoilt that coat of yours, Raven- 
hurst?’’ 

‘*1t doesn’t matter,’’ said 
irritably and impatiently. 

‘Sorry!’ said Glave. “Nice coat, too. 
I've Just been admiring that suit. You al- 
ways get the proper thing. Don’t know 
how you manage it; but some men Lave 
the knack of dressing well.” 


said Glave 


said. 


Bruce, rather 


Now, it bas been stated that Mr. Glave 
was one of the best dressed men of hie set. 
“{ don’t manage it at ali,’’ said Bruce, 
wearily and indifferently. ‘<toodman’s 
people generally send what they like; or | 


| leave it to my man.”’ 


(ilave got the information he wanted. 

“Well, that suit does Goodman credit,” 
heeaid. Then he changed the subject to 
horses, and offered to beof assietance to 
Brace in the disposal of his Jot. 

‘“Hy-the-way,’’ he said; “you 
have a big chestnut, an Irish 
think !’’ 

“No, it’s a bay,” said Brace, absently. 

“Ah yea, bay,’’ continued Glave, 
member. [think that might suit 
you don’t want too much for it.”’ 

*Youcan haveit at your own price,” 
said Bruce. “I've tarued it out at the 
farm, at Elford; there's nothing the matter 
with it, but it wanted a little rest.”’ 

“KEiford! 
though he knew very well where it was, 
and that the horse was there. 

Bruce told him. ‘*You can go down and 
look at it,’’ be said. 

“Thanks,” said Glave. “Look here, per- 


used to 
horse, I 


“T re 
me, if 


haps you'd run down with me? It would 
be an outing.’’ 
“Very well,’’ assented Bruce, “When 


you like.”’ 
‘“I'’illet you know,”’ 


said Glave “Are 
you going to that supper party of Haw- 
kesley’s to-night?” he asked, as he rose t 
gO 
N I think n replied B 
“You acce pted last nigh Giave re- 


minded bim, casually. 
“Did 1?’ said Bruce. 
I'll go.’’ 


“Oh, well then 





Glave,” said Ossie, in a low voice. 
| fellow’s always hangin 


Giave. “So long!” 

From Bruce's rooms he went straight to 
Goodman, the tailor. He had had some 
clothes made there, and there was no res 
son why be should not bave some more. 
Goodman himself received him with the 
respect due to a customer who, strange to 
way, had paid his account promptly. 

Mr. Glave appeared to be rather partica- 
lar that morning and hard to please, and 
got himself surrounded by mul!titudinous 
bundies and patterns. 

He hesitated for quite a long while be 
tween to checks, suitable for a morning 
suit, but at last he fixed upon one, and, 
strange to say, the check he chose was 
identical with that which Bruce was that 
moment wearing. 

From the tailor’s Mr. Glave went to a 
well-known theatrical wig maker’s near 
Covent Garden. 

He was known there also, for, as has 
heen stated, Mr. Glave was an admirable 
actor, and given to private theatricals. 

“I am going to play ina little thing of 
my own, Markson,”’ be said, to the famous 
wig maker. ‘It’s a walking-gentleman, 
light-comedy part, and I’m rather parti- 
cular about the wig. I want a good one, 
not the usual stagey thing, you know, but 
a first rate, natural affair.’ 

Markson was all attention. ‘‘We’d bet- 
ter make it for you, sir,’’ he said. 

‘‘Yes,"’ assented Giave; and he proceeded 
to give adetailed description of what he 
wanted, 

“Dark chestnet,’’ said Mr. Markson, 
making notes; ‘with Justa touch of gold 
in it;abort, with a wave, I think I know 
what you want, sir,’’ 

‘Dear me, I’d almost forgotten it,” said 
Glave; “I’ve got aasketch of it in my 
pocket.’”’ 

Hie produced #, water-oolor drawing of 
face which was not like Bruce’s but the 
hair, In its color and arrangement, was an 
accurate likenesn, 

Mr. Markson wasdelighted. ‘Ah, wir, if 
all amateurs took the trouble you do, they 
wouldn’t make such awful mistakes, 
You ought to have been on the stage, Mr. 
Glave; you ought indeed!” he added, shak- 
jing bis head impressively. 

Mr. Glave laughed. ‘I’ve been told that 
before, Markson,’’ be said; ‘‘but, fortu- 
nately for me, I’m not euch @ fool as to be- 
lieve it. Yet let me have that wig and the 
inousiache to match at once, will you. 
And, look bere,” he added, as if by an 
afterthoughi; ‘don’t go and talk about it 
to everybody, or show the thing round.” 

Mr. Markson was shocked at the mere 
iiea. 

‘Thava all right,” said Mr. Glave, and, 
with @ siniling nod, he took his departure, 





CHAPTER XxX. 


HAT evening was another ‘‘warm one,” 

| in fact, it wasa repetition of those 

which Brace had spent since he left 

Jess, and dashed up to London to drown 
bis trouble, 

His friends were beginning to notice bis 
conduct and his manner, and little Lord 
Oswald, getting anxious about bis hero, 
ventared to say a word. 

“Anything gone wrong, Bruce?” asked 
the lad when, late in the evening, they 
found themselves in a somewhat quiet cor- 
ner, and ableto make themselves heard 
above the racket of laughter and comic 
songs. 

‘‘No,’’ said Bruce, rather curtiy; ‘“‘What 
should have gone wrong? Why do you 
ask ?”” 

“Well, l thought you were going it 
rather fast,’’ said Ossie. “I’ve never seen 
you stretch yourself like this before, and I 
thought perhaps something had bappened 
to rile you.’’ 

Bruce laughed shortly, that mirtbless, 
mocking laugh which is so eloquent of the 
heart’s bitterness, 


“Why shouldn’ta man amuse himself 


| as he likes?” he 
W here’s thst?” asked Glave, | anes, looking, not at 


| U8eie, but round the room, with reat) ous, 


bloodshot @¢yes. “Anda man can’t be ex- 
pected to bea saint all his days, Life’s 
shortenough, We'vea right to make it 
merry, if we can,’ 


“That sounded like that bounder, 


‘The 
& about you now, 


Bruce. Why ?” 

Bruce glanced ; 

gianced at Ossie, and laughed 

again. 

~MNaAVe'S a Detter fellow than most,’”’ he 
a 4 worse a bounder than 
mar “es good-natured, and— For 
: ® sake, d preaco to me, my dear 
OY he nr » ¢ th 

y 16 Droke off; then, at the sight of the 


Surprise and pain in the boy’ face. he ré 
« \y ° 
lented and softened for a moment 


“Let me alone, Ossie; I’m in one of my 





black fite, and no more safe to handle than 
amad dog. Go and play or sing.” 

Lord Oswald Desmond played likes 
musician, and sang like a nightingale. He 
rose, and almost fought bis way soross t 
the piano, hoping that the musie migh: 
soften his friend’s at present remarksbly 
savage breast, and he chose the most piain- 
tive ditty in his re 

Unfortunately, it happened to be ‘Ro. 
bin Adair,” the song Jess hed sung at the 
Castle. Bruce could see ber, hear her. He 
atood it till the middie of the second 
verse, then he sprang to bis feet, his face 
white, bis eyes furious. 

“For God’s sake, stop that walling, 
Ossie!” be said. “Sing us something 
cheerful !"’ 

The boy flushed and turned pale, and 
broke into “‘’E don’t know where ’e are.” 
The otber men stared at Bruce, then 
quickly looked aside and laughed un- 
easily. 

“Ravenhurst’s going it,”’ said one, 
‘‘What’s the matter with him? Looks as 
mad as a hatter!” 

Glave worked his way gradually round 
to Bruce, and quietly signed to a servant 
to bring some champagne. But Bruce pat 
it aside, and went up to his host, and said 
“‘good-night,”’ 

Glave followed him to the door, but 
there was a look in Bruce’s face which for- 
bade any offer of company. Glave saw 
that bis band shook as he took bis hat. 

“Confound him!” he thought; “1 sball 
have him ill, if I don’t mind, and not able 
to start.” 

“] fancy you’ ve got a cold, Ravenburst,” 
he said. ‘1 should ley up to-morrow— 
gruel and beef-tea, and that sort of thing.” 

Bruce laughed as he had laughed to 
Ossie. 

“Thanks!” he said, 
bight,’’ and be strode off. 

As he went down St. James’ Street acar- 
riage came towards him. Lady Marvelle 
was in it, and Bruce happening to pass 
under a gas-lamp atthe moment, the old 
lady saw him. 

She uttered a cry of consternation and 
anxiety, and, hastily letting dowz the 
window, called to him. Bruce heard bis 
name, and turned his face, so that she 
could see quite plainly the terrible change 
in him. 

He started and looked at ber, seemed 
about to go to her, then, biting bis lip and 
shaking his head, raised bis bat and strode 
on again, 

Before Lady Marveile could stop the car- 
riage, he bad turned the corner, and sbe 
dropped back, trembling, and with clasped 
bands. 

She guessed ina moment what was go 
ing on, forshe knew the Olansmere tem- 
perament too well, Brace was trying © 
forget the sweet little girl whose father 
bad forbidden her to marry him! 

Some few days later, Mr. Glave went 
round to 86, Gardenia street. and inquired 
for Miss Blunt 

The rather smudgy servant informed 
him that her mistress was out, bat thst 
she was expected home directly. 

“All right,” said Mr. Glave; “1'll wait” 

He had a Giadstone bag in bis band, 
and he carried it upstairs to the chesp and 
vulgar sitting room, looked round inqalr 
ingly, then hid it behind a sofas in the inner 
room, to which he aad retrested when 
Bruce had calied the night Glave and De 
borah were drinking gin and water. 

Then he came back to the other room, 
got the easiest chair, lit a cigarette, opened 
a bottle of champagne, and made bimesif 
comfortable. In about # quarter of 80 
hour Deborah came in. 

Nhe was gorgeously dressed, with s #0 
fashionable bat and too large s feather, 
and looked more aggressively bandsome 
and conspicuously superb than ever. 

“Hallo!” she said. “So you're 
Make yourself at home,” she added, = 
good-humored sarcasm, as she remove 
her outdoor things, and flung them, /2 
ber untidy way, upon a chair. 

“T thought you'd forgotten my existence, 
or that you’d decided to desert sn old 
friend now she’s down on ber luck.” 

“I never desert a friend, old or yours 
my dear Deborah!’ said Mr. Glave. “Have 
« cigarette and a glass of wine.” 

She helped herself to both, and reciined 
on the sofa in her favorite attitude. 

“Have you brought any news? = 
asked; “or have you forgottes all sboo 
my little affair? I’vetaken your sdvio% 


shortly. ‘Good- 


bere! 


and kept quiet; but [’m more thas — 
clined to think that I’ve been s £00 of 
do so, and that I should get a jot more ©” 
of him if I took Bruce into the Divo “ 
Court.’’ : 

rt Gisvé@ 


“Don’t you believe it!” said M as 
since that nigh! 


“Has he been here 
broke with you ?”’ 


ye a 





a a a ee 
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“No,” she said, moodily, ‘‘he hasn’t; and 
I should ssy be wasn’t likely to. I hear 
he’s in town,and carrying on like the very 
deuce!’ 

“He ia,”’ assented Mr. Glave, blandly; 
“like two deuces,”’ 

“What's that mean 7’ she asked, with a 
sneer. “I thought he was going to turn 
over s new leaf, and be a milk sop, so that 
to be fit to marry that sickly doll of his— 
that dairy maid, or whatever she is !’’ 

Mr. Glave ignored tae question for the 
moment. 

“Have you beard from him?” heasked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “That is, I had a 
leteer from his lawyers, with a kind of 
agreement—deed, or whatever you call 
it.”’ 

“Where is it 7’ he asked. 

She nodded toward a cheap and nasty 
cabinet. 

“In that drawer there.” 

Mr. Glave leaned outof his chair and 
tonk out the docoment. It was a abort af- 
fair, on the usual blue fooiscap, and it did 
not take him long to read it. 

“Very satisfactory, eh, Deb?” he re 
marked. 

‘It ien’t bad,” she assented, grudgingly. 

“No,” sald Mr. Glave. “1’m sure I don’t 
know where be got the muney from. He 
must bave had s deuce of a trouble to raise 
it.”’ 

“| don’t know, and I don’t care!’’ she 
said. “Heought to bave some trouble, 
and to suffer. And, now he’s got rid of 
m6, I suppose be’il merry this girl, and I 
shall be thrown aside likean oid glove! 
I don’t know what you meant the other 
night when you advised me to keep quiet 
and let him go—I’m balf expecting you 
didn’t mean anything,”’ 

Mr. Glave smiled, 

“When's the marriage coming off ?’’ she 
asked, biting at ber cigarette. 

“Not atall!’”’ said Mr. Glave, quietly. 
“Never !’’ 

She sat up, and stared at him with opes 
mouth. 

“W hat!’ 

“It ien’t coming off st all,” he said. 
“The match is broken off 1” 

“What!” she repeated, her face flushing. 
“Broken off—why ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Giave, 
coolly. “Either the young lady has jilted 
him, or ber father and her people object 
to the match, or the money’s turned cut 
to bea myth. Something has happened, 
and the engagement is of1.”’ 

“Then—then he’s free again. 
doesn’t be come beck to me?’ 

Mr. Glave smiied. 

“Well, the unpleasant fact is that Raven- 
hurat is in love with the young lady.’’ 

Her face grew dark. 

‘*Yea,” continued Mr. Glave, ‘he’s about 
as far gone, my dear Deb, as a man can be, 
and so badly bit that, now the affair is off 
and he appears t© bave lost her, he has 
gone on the rampage. And ! will say this 
for Ravenhburst, that when be does a thing 
he does it thorougbiy—very thoroughly! 
I’ve seen a good many men on the burst, 
but I’ve never seen any fellow go the com- 
plete thing as completely as he is going 
it!” 

She leant her chin on ber hand, and 
stared at him, thoughtfally. 

**He’ll come back to mé,’’ she said, an- 
der her breath. 

I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Glave, bland- 
ly. “The fact is, Lord Ravenburst is go. 
ing to leave the happy iand of Eugiand 
for other and more adventurous climes.” 

‘*What do you mesn ?” she demanded. 

‘*T mean that he is going out to Africa, 
to Join the Border force there, and try and 
get knocked on the bead by a Zulu oiub, or 
riddied bya bullet; he’s not perticular 
which it is,as long as it’s one or the 
other.’’ 

“He must be mad!” she said. 

“He is,my dear Deb,” assented Mr. 
Glave, cheerfaliy; ‘as mad as s March 
bare! And his friends would be fuily 
justified in putting him into « straight 
waistcoat.’”’ 

She lit another cigarette and puffed fur- 
lously. 

“It’s a pity the young lady's friends 
don’t insist upon her warrying him, for 
ite extremely probable thatin s few sbort 
months she would be a widow. A widow, 


Why 


and Lady Ravenburet— perhaps the Count | 
incum- | 


ess of Olansmere—without the 
brance of a husband !” 

‘She must be a foo 
with volumes of contempt in 

‘*You’re right 
Mr. Giave, “Now, you 
&® shot—wouldn’t you, Deb ?’’ 

“Wouldn't 1?” she ejaculated. 

“Yea,” he went on, thoughtfaliy, eye 
ing her sideways, and with his hands 
folded behind his Lead. 


!’’ asid Debora! 
ber tone. 
she must be,"’ assented 


i marry Dim xé 


“It’s a thousand pities that you couldn't 
have persuaded him into marrying you. I 
fancy you might bavelured bim into it 
some time ago, if you'd been sharp 
enough.” 

“Well, I wasn’t,” she ssid, sullenly. 

“No,” slowly, dreamily; “you might 
have kept the merriage quiet and waited, 
even until he wae out of the way. It would 
be very nice to be Viscountess KRavenhurst 
and future Countess of Clansmere—eh, 
Deb?”’ 

She bit her lipand frowned at him an- 
grily. 

“What are you playing st?” she de 
manded. “Are you trying to get my 
dander up—sitting there, sneering and 
scoffi ng ?”’ 

“1’m not sneering, or scoffing, Det,’”’ he 
said, In « low voice. “During these last 
few days l’ve been thinking over your 
case, and I’ve got a Iittie idea, which J 
fancy will somewhat startie you. 

“I confess it startled me rather. 
of thone ideas which amount to an Inapire- 
tion—it’s perfectly sublime in its audacity, 
and I tell you frankly, Deb, that I should 
not dream of commanicating it to you if 


the demon.”’ 

“Thank you,” she seid. “Bat you're 
not far wrong. I was never wanting in 
pluck. I don’t suppose you could startie 
me if you tried ever so hard.”’ 


Deb,”’ be said. 
“Try !’ she said, between her teeth. 
“IT will, Sit tight, and bold on !” 
He leant forward in bis chair, 
dropped his voice to a whisper. 
“What shoold you say, Deb, if I couid 
show you a way of hecoming Lady HKaven- 
burst ?”’ 
‘There's only one way,” she responded. 
“And he wouldn’t marry me eapeciaily 


woman.”’ 
Mr. Glave watched her with half-closed 


eyes. 


without marrying him ?”’ 
possible!” she said. 


derful,’’ he retorted; 
that without marrying him, you could 
stand up before the world, and way, ‘I aw 
Lady KRevenbarat!’ and no one could con 
tradict you or disprove it—”’ 

“You must be mad!" she 
impossibie, I tell you !’’ 

‘Supposing you were allie to produce 
proofs of your right to cali yoursel!l by that 
title, which not even the moat incredu- 
lous could refuse to sccept, what would 
you say?’ 

She had let her cigarette go out, and 
she gased at bin with widely open eye. 

“You're taiking rubbish,” she said. 
‘“There’s no sense in it!’ 

He leant back, and went 
as if he were speaking to bimeeif— 

“One day you go toa registrar's witha 
gentleman, and you say that you have 
come to bemarried. You have brought 


wali. 


on, dreamily, 


nevessary arrangements, and the registrar 
is bound to marry you, because, as | say, 
you have got all the thing: fixed prop 
erly. 

“He asks your names, You say, ‘De 
borah Biunt, spinster,’ the gentieman 
says, ‘Bruce, Lord Kavenburst’ The reg 
istrar performa the little ceremony. You 
sign the register, ‘Detorat Biunt,’ the 
gentieman signs, Bruce Sirathfayre Ki 
laine Ravevhoarst.’ 

“The registrar hands you the marriage 
certificate, and, being a nice kind of yen 
tleman, wishes you good luck and hapy)- 
ness, The gentieman pays the feen, aud 
youasnd hewalk off together, man and 
wife. And you are Lady Kavenhurst, the 
wife of Bruce Strathfayre Kiliaine Kaven- 
burst, son and belrof the greet Kar! of 
Clansmere. 

“You're out of our mind, or dronk!”’ 
ashe excisimed, with a sbort iaugh 

Mr. Glave smoked in silence for a mo 
ment or two; then he went on, in he sane 
slow, dreamy voice— 

“Itisa secret marriage, 
your husband seperate after 4 «sy 
you go your 


and you and 


t'tlie 





dinner. He goes his way, 
His way isto Africa, your way i*#lm 
Gardenia Street, where y¢ » lg 
walt 

sbe gets 

hat Heaver sak 
and darkies ¢ aps ge 
large assortment of f ” 

insalubrious climes Anyway, he 


in that 
| departs to the land of tie Liessed, and yr 


are a disconsolate widow.” 


It’s one | 


I did not know that you bad the piack of | 


‘I fancy I shall startle you, though, | 


and | 


now he’s 80 completely gone on snother | 


“Supposing | were to show you @ way | 
of making yourself lady Kavenhburst | 


“I don’t know what you mean—tit isn’t | 


“That's jast where my idea is s0 won. | 
“If 1 eould wo fiz it | 


“It's | 


the necessary papers, and made al! the 
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He paused and sipped his cham pagne. 
“You would look rather fetching in the 
newest thing in widow's weeds, Deb! You 
put them ailon, and go down to KReven- 
burst, and throw your arms round the 
Earl of Clansmere’s neck, and, ‘I am 
poor Brace’s widow, and your daughter!’ 
Tableau !"’ 


voice. 
“There's a row, of course—a perfect 


sbindy! They will eay rude things, and 
demand proofs. You produce them—al! 
the proper papers, marriage certificate. 
Registrar swears that he performed the 
ceremony and identifies the portrait of 
Lord Ravenburst as that of the bride 
groom. 

“The Clansmeres have to acknowledge 
you,and take you to their sristocratic 
bosoms, or shunt you off with a spanking 
| allowance. Either way your fortune’s 
made, Deborah, my girl, and you call 
down blessings upon the head of the 
| bumble friend who helped you to Great 


| Desa, 
| Herstopped and smiled at her through 





and jerked her head, contem ptuously. 

“You've been talking like s perfect 
idiot!’ shesaid. “A pretty kind of fairy 
tale! 
possibie for itto come true! Why, you 
know, as wellas I do, that he wouldn't 
marry me to save hie life!’’ 

“I know he wouldn’t, Deborah,”’ he as 
sented, blandly. ‘‘Kut I assure you it len’t 
néecessary.’’ 

“Not necessary! What rot you talk ! 
| How can he marry me and not marry me? 
| | haven't the least notion of what you're 

driving at; and, what’s more, 1 don’t be 
| eve you bave yourself; and | think it’s 
| playlog it pretty iow down to make game 

Of @ friend when she’s down on ber luck.’’ 

‘I’m not making game of you, Deb,’’ be 

jaaid. “I'm 
| seem «a puzzie to you—it was a puzzie & 
méeunti! |!had worked it out Bat it’s 
| simple enough, if you’ve only the piuck 
| and the cheek to do it.”’ 
| “I've plenty of both, 
|eaid. “Hurry up and expialn, for you're 
wearing meto a pack thread with your 
puzzies.”’ 

Mr. Giave rose and flung his cigarette in 


| the grate. 
| “Walt bere,” he said. 
| 


“Don't get off 


“Out of your mind !"’ she said, in a low | 


yeu know,” she | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


aware that the thing must | 


5 


He nodded and laughed again. 

“Why don’t you come and kiss me?” 
she asked. “You needn't be afraid. I’m 
willing to let bygones be bygones, and 
don’t bear any malice. Oome and sit 
down.” 

He went towards her and kissed her. 

“Why, whet a smell of powder and 
paint! she euid. 

“Yen,” saild—not the voles of Brace Re 
venhuret, but Mr. Henry Glave. “The 
smell of the grease-paint is the only week 
thing In the affair."’ 

She shrank back with a cry of horror. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “Is it you, 
Bruce, or—Giave ?”’ 

Mr. Giave laughed. 

“Not se bad make up, eh, Ded?” 

A cry of horror broke from her parted 
ips again, and she recoiled until she leant 
against the wall, ciutchbing at a chair for 
support, and staring at bim with distended 
eyes, her face white to the lips. 

It was Broce himeelf—the same hair, the 
amile, the voloe, the attitude. There was 
the sear on the left temple: the very 


| clothes were Bruce’ s—ahe remembered the 
the smoke of his cigarette. She laughed, | 


sult quite weil. 
It was impossible that it could be any 
otber than Bruce! So perfect was the 


| imitation of form and manner of votes, 
And you recied it off as if it was | 


that even she, an actress, had been de 
ceived, until Giave had spoken to her tn 
bis own votos, 

The horror of the thing overmesered 
her; she fung op herarme asif to shat 
out the Ggure—the face—thet was like 
Brace’s, and yet had the devilish emile 
which Mr. Gisve wore now and sgain. A 
shudder ran through her, end she stag 
gered and would bave fallen if be bed act 
sprung forward apd caught her. 





CHAPTER XXL. 
KR GLAVE caught ber jast in Mme, 
Vi and propped her up agminst the 
wall 
‘Come, Deb!’ he exhorted, “pall your- 


| self togethber.’’ 


| that sofa until—well, until you're obliged. | 
| chalr, wiping the eold sweat from her 


Will you promise ?”’ 

“] promise,” she sald, with a contempt- 
uous laugh “Where sre you going?’ 
| for he moved towards the otber room. 
| He looked back over his shoulder, and 

sinlied; then he passed behind the curtain 

and drew it closely over the doorway. 

Hhe lay full length on the sofa, frown- 
ing and gpoawing softly at ber lips, asking 
herself whether Mr. Henry Glave had any 

| serious meaniog and inteation, or whether 
be was only playing with her, and remiv- 
ing thet If the latter proved to be the cane, 
sue would treat Mr. Glave loan exhibition 
of what she coulddo whenshe was ins 
really bed temper. 

The minutes passed slowly; they seemed 
to drag themeecives into hours a8 she 
moved to and froimpatiently, and with 
the :estiessness of a wild animal con 
strained to remain quiet. 

Hiow long she remained 
her impatience she never knew, oul, sud 
denly, the curtain was thrown back and « 
figure stood in the doorway, with the 
light of the lamp full upon it 

Hhesprang to her feet with an exciame 


fighting with 


tion of amazement. 

‘Bruce!’ she cried. 

Hie ermiled. 

“Deborah!” said the voice of Brace Kav- 
enburat 

*“Why-—-how did 
inust have been asleep! 
know I haven't!’ She 
rovm in incredulous amazement. 
I never heard you; and 
And where's 


you get in bere? | 
Bat [| haven’t—I 
looked round the 
“How 
did you come in? 
i've been here all the time! 
is he in there?’ 

Giave bas gone,”’ 


‘s.aVve 
“Mr. 


rod 
v OjCe 


Mine bit ber lip, still looking at bim with 
surprise and agitation. 


said Hrauce’s 


Bruce,”’ «he 


“lam giad you’vé come, 
aad 
Had he been behind that cortain aii the 
tise. and beard Glave’s raving drivel? 
N or be would not smilie at her, and 
“0e*ak ® 6anan t y. 
Ae y gia e come, | * 
“ “ Py 
“ 
- ams 
eb? 
n at ¢ i» 
“ rt iaug! 
“And-—and you've come back for good, 


6?’ abe said. 


Nne fought against the failntmesa, and, 
with a long breath, choked beck the bys- 
terics which threatened her. Then she 
looked at bim shrinkingly, tearfally, with 
the borror still lingering In her eyes, and 
her firet words were: 

“(set away from me; ‘stand somewhere 
where I can’t see you.’ 

He drew back, and she dropped into « 


averted face. 

“I thought you head more nerve!’ he 
aald, a6 he went behind hera.d tarned the 
key in the door, 

“Why—why didn’t you tell 
gaeped. “It was so sudden.”’ 

He amiied. 

“] wanted Ww try ny makeup on you; 
you see,i knew that if loeould decetve 
you, leould deceive anyone, for no one 
knows Kavenhurset better than you do.” 


me?’ she 


Bhe wie a giance at him, and shed- 
dered. 

“And it te good, lan’t it, eh, Deb?’ he 
seii with some pride. “I flatter myseif 


that it's as good « ineke-up as even Tree or 
Irving coaid maoage. Have another look 
at me, and get used tolt. What there ia to 
frighten you, | can't understand !’’ 

“[—[ don't know,” sheweid. “It is—ts 


as if the were dead, and you were bis 
ghost!’ 

He laughed sofily. 

“Anyway, your emotion is a satrik ng 
and convincing teetiinony to the sucess 


Of my iintiation. The rolce was ali right, 
Deb, eb ?’’ 


Mie shuddered. 


"Vou, and the waik, and the scar, and 
— You must bea deviil’ 

hie amiled. 

“And what do you think of my Ittle 
pian ft’ 

Sine waseilenta moment. In truth, she 
epaid not Guile get overthe borror of this 
counterfeit presence, which mocked the 
reality a0 clomely, # Hen iisbly. 

“J—I don t « N bel wouid Lappen 
if—if we were found out?” 

He laughed. 

“J'm noteure. Pena! servitude, I dare 
aay.”’ 

Hhe started, and etared at him 

sey lI won'’tad ¢? ene yar pe 

) y om, " 6 A faaily 

You'r : af f tn Pa t 
en't * ly 7 WwW © in ance 
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THE GHOsT. 
sY « vc. 
Why did you come from the dead, dead love, 
To trouble my peace once moret 
I noatter'd sweet fowers your grave above, 
And | wept you very sore; 
I burted you deep in my heart, and flowers 
I scatter'd above your head; 
And | wrote on the stone, “Here lie the hours 
Of a summer time that's dead.” 


Why do you come with your mournful eyes 
(hut of your grave again? 

All life and death between us two lies, 
And you stretch your hands tn vain. 

I cannot come to you where you stand, 
And you way not reach me more— 

Why do you stretch an imploring hand 
From the ever-receding snore? 


You have gone to the land that they call Too 
late, 
W here the flowers all wither unblown, 
Where winter tn vain for spring doth wait, 
And the faliows tle ansown: 
And I cannot come to you there, dead love, 
Theo’ I were never eo fatn: 
80 why do you come trom the dead, dead 
love, 
To trouble my peace again? 





— 


Just a Freak. 
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fn) onee toore, and Ht lenced me ina 
bitof a bother. 
We had tickets for the stalls in the thea- 


l«: other night I piayed the impulsive 


tre, to nee one of Ibsen « plays. —‘**The Mut. | 


tom Seusage,”’ | think the thing was calied; 
and Hnemily bosh it wan 

Not that tne others went to see it. 
eouldn'tor wouldn't go, after all 


They 


that way, and so I went ali by myself. 

The fact ia, | expected to see Ernie Grey 
there. 
Eion, and it/seawfuliy jolly to be going to 
the same college at Cambridge. 

I positively yawned through that ‘“‘Maut- 
ton Seusage.’’ If it hadn't been for the 
awokes between the acta, i'd never have 
had the patience to sit it out, especially as 
Ernie wasn'’tto beseen anywhere. You 
never can rely on Ernie; that’s the worst 
of him. 

However, it came to an end at jast, and 
I slipped into my cloak. There was rather 
a heavy crowd going out | raised several 
rote of strong language from the dowagers 
tecause I trod on their trains. Serve 
them right, say I, for wearing such 
things 


When | was on the pavement, ! hesi- 


tated. Was it, | asked myself, worth | 
while trying tohuntup Kandolph at bis | 


club? He'd stand me a soda and some- 
thing if could find him there; but, on 
the other hand, if I miased him the walk 
would be a borrid grind for nothing. 

1 was thinking it over 


standing cl: #e up to the door of a carriage, | 


when | beard afellow say aimost in my 
ear, ‘‘Here he is, m’ lady."’ 


lt wae a footman, with what seemed to | 


ine a most lovely girl on bis arm. I Ifked 
the curve of her cheeks immensely, and 
the action of her outstretched hand was 
also very taking. 

W bat do you think happened next? 

The lady tossed her cloak loose, pitched 
itover my shouders, and said: 

“You neughty boy, Raymond. 
didn't you stay to help me out ?"’ 

“I—_really——” 1 began. 

“Oh, don’t make excuses. Jump in 
quickly and atone for it."’ 

‘Yea, sir,”’ added the lackey behind me, 
‘they're waiting for us to move.”’ 

The fellow mot only gave me a leg up, 
@o to speak, but be pushed me inside the 
carriage in a way I'd like to have boxed 
his long ears for. 

Anyhow, there we were; her ladyship, 
whoever she was, and |. side by side, and 
the bhorees getting up steam every yard. 

“Upon my word,” { exclaimed, ‘there's 
some mistake——”’ 

“No mistake at all, you selfish cousin,”’ 
was the patronizing reply. “You did it 
on purpose. | haven't the least doubt 
you devoted yourself to following some 
pretty girl Bat it was not chivalrous of 
you, Raymond, indeed it was not. So 
early im our ecquaintanceship, too! Are 
all the boys at Eton like that ?’’ 

Well, this settied me again. Wasn't it 
a coincidence that ber Kaymond should 


Why 


be an Eton fellow? I wondered whose 
house be was in. But! didn’t know of 
any fellow of the name of Kaymond. 
Nather anice name, Raymond : 
N I said, * uree they aren't We 
nt getany pra * there 
hier iadyehip isauoghed a « very iittle 
laugh l wished there was more light in 


side the carriage. As it was, she didn’t 





But it | 
seemed such a sell lo waste four tickets iu | 


Ernieand I were great chume at | 


like that, and | 


turn ber fece towards 


like as queer as my #ituation. 
| “I didn’t know you bad so distinctly the 
| making of a Lotbarioin you,” she said. 
| “Nor 1,” Lrepiied. “fut might I in- 
| quire where we are going?’ 
| ‘doing! Why home, of course And 
when you have hada iittie supper you 
| abel go onto your father’s You'd like 
some supper, Raymond ?”’ 
“Certainly I should, but——”’ 
“Oh no, you needn’t be alarmed. We 


that what you were going to say 7" 

“No, it was not,” | answered indig- 
pantly. 

“Tell me,” said her ladyship, ‘did the 
characters ‘ook as foolish as their dia- 
logue?’ 

“Well now, what did you think?’ I re- 
torted, naturally evwilliog to give myself 
away. 





“What should I| know about their 
looks?” she asked quite mournfully. 

“Why should you?” 

“Raymond !’’ 

She turned her face towards meé at last, 
and the reproach in ber expression made 


meé feel that I was a brute. 

“Do you forget things so soon?’ she 
(asked. “Do you forget tbat I am ail but 

biind ?”’ 

Now that staggered me. 
| whether I most 
| her. 

“I'm horribly sorry, I said. “But 
please let me expiain matters to you, and 


I don’t know 
bated myself or pitied 


| best with me,” 

However, she would do no such thing. 
She put one of her pretty hands awk ward- 
ly toward my cheek and stroked it, and 
|; snddenly rattied into a criticism of ‘The 
Mutton Sausege’’ that lasted until the 
| carriage stopped. Mr. losen would not 
have liked tc hear what she said about bis 
piay- 

In the meantime, I pondered how to get 
out of the scrape 1 bad got myseif into. 

Sbould I slip away by the off side of the 
carriage when it stopped, or should I first 
see this blind young lady into her house? 

The matter was really decided for me: 
which was in a sense comforting, for I do 
hate to make up my mind toa thing. 

Westopped. I fumbled at my door and 
couldn't get the handle to work. 

Then the other door opened, and a 
‘Jeames’ stood to attention by the step. 

“Look afterthe cioak, Raymond,” she 
saidtome. “It is much too warm a night 
| to bave worn it.”’ 


‘ 





| that bouse in Gloucester Palace. 
| ‘It’s a case of supper here after all,”’ 1 
| confided to myself, not altogether 1il- 
| pleased, and upon the whole somewhat 
pleasurably excited by the adventure. 

A fellow doesn’t come of an army stock, 
I suppose, without rather liking to put 
himself into a hole, just tosee how he’s 


going to get out of it. 
e 


But I oughtn’t to bave been such a tool. 
The bungle had gone quite far snough, 
and it was like me not to have seen that it 
was 80. 

The house looked all right inside—as 
comfortable as could be; and I was just 
pulling 


seemed to be looking straight before ber. | 
‘It was a trifle queer, though not anything , 
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me at all, bet “No, Ward,” said her ladyship to the 


won't give you any mutton sausage. Was) 


bas been personating Mr. Kaymond. He 


_ bad a frightfully depressing appearance. 


afterwards you shall do just as you think | 


| eventa.”’ 





| antly. 
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maid, ‘‘] haven’t got the clasp.” 

“Then it's lost, your ladysbip,’”’ ex- 
claimed the girl. 

““Perbaps you have it, Raymond?” was | 
ber iadyship’s retort, as she turned her 
dim eyes towards me. 

“If your lordship will be kind enough 
to listen to me,”’ 1 sald, with a cold shiver 
down the bark (for the Earl's expression 
was vasty), “I will try to explain how | 
eome to be trespassing inside your lord- 
ship's house,”’ 

The Earl exchanged glances with the 
man, and the latter shut the door. 

‘Be so good as to follow me,’’ he said. 

“What is the matter?” ingaired Lady 
Eugenia, looking about her pathetically. 

“I fear your ladysbip bas been made a 
victita,” said that fool of amaic. “He 


is a perfect stranger.” 

Eugenia ecreamed: a musical scream. 

“| do assure you——”’ | exclaimed. 

But the Ear! interfered. 

“I repeat, sir, that I will thank you to 
follow me,” he said. “And you too, 
Carter.” 

“It was ajusta freak,” I murmured, 
when I was among tbe Earl's books, which 


“You, a stranger, bave accompanied my 
daughter from the theatre; bave dared to | 
do 80?” he inquired stormily. 

“She made the mistake first,’’ I said. 

**What has that to do with it, sir?’ 





“I admit that I did wrong.” 

“Then there’s the di’mond clasp, m’ | 
lord,” observed the man, in a deferential | 
whisper. What would I not have given | 
for the liberty to punch his impertinent 
head! Anyhow, I turned on him sharply. 

“Do you imply, you rascal,” 1 demanded, 
“that I am a thief ?’’ 

The Earl shrugged his shoulders, ana | 
his lips looked malicious, 

“Atany rate, I must trouble you,’ he 
said, ‘to turn out your pockets, After- 
wards | sball be more able to understand 


1 bit my lip, and said that my pockets 
were entirely at the service of the menial 
who pleased to examine them. For my 
part, 1 would not condescend to be even 
an accessory to my Own exoneration. 

**Do so, Carter,’’ said the Earl. 

We Talbots can look fierce on occasion, 
I’ve always understood. This was sbout 
the most encouraging opportunity for a 
little family spirit to show itself that I’ve 
ever enjoy«d; and I feel sure I glared at 
the Earl while his man approached me, 
with fingers to the front. 

The Earl met me straight. There was | 





b , 
“All right,” I aaid, and that iehow I not much charity in his soul, I saw 


came to follow ber across the threshold of | the first plunge, 80 to speak, Carter pulled | 


And now iwagine my situation when, at 


forth from my waistcoat pocket a small | 
brooch affair sparkling with diamonds. 
“Here it is, m’lord!’ he said, triumph- | 


The Earl touched a band_-bell. 

‘*How the mischief it came there is 
more than I can say !’’ I seammered. 

**You need say nothing more,’’ said the 
Earl. “Your explanation is due to the 
magistrate. I do not want to hear it. Fetch 
@ policeman.” 

These last words were to the man who. 





| answered the bell. 


| tody.”’ 
myself together for a little more | 


cheek when the man at the door set to and | 


stared at me. 
her ladyship spoke. 

“We cam hardly expect the Earl in yet, 
I’m afraid, Kaymond,”’ she said. 

“No?” said 1. 

That was when the lackey stared most. 
The worst of it was that our eyes clashed 
at thesame moment. 

He made a step forward—! knew what 
was coming, of course. 

“If you please, m’ lady, Mr. Raymond 
is not with you,” said the fellow. 

1 was starting to teli ber al! about it, 
with ten thousand apologies and so on, 
when a young woman put in her oar—her 
lad ysbip’s maid, as it happened. 

“I beg your pardon, wy lady,’’ said the 
|; dameel, ‘but bave you the diamond cloak 

clasp ?"’ 

As she looked as if she wanted it, 1 had 
| thrown my companion’s garment into her 
arms as soon as | saw her. 

This wasn't all, either. 

From the end of the corridor, on one 
side of the hall, a tali old gentleman with 
white hair appeared and, quickly 
towards us, asked if she were 





coming 
‘Eugenia 
tired, and then iooked mighty stern at 
mé. 

| bowed my serenest, though | admit I 


felt queerish. 


He stared still more when | me. This roused me again. 


_ I've got myself intot is mess by being 


‘Take him away, Carter,” this obliging 
Ear! continued, “and give him into cus- 


**Yes, m’ lord,’’ said Carter. 
The fellow made asif he would touch 


“If you or any of your class lay a hand 
on me I’ll knock you down without more. 
words,” I said. ‘‘You may as well know 
it.°? 

The Ear! rang again. 

That meant another man. 

“But,” I added, “I'll go quietly, my 
lord, to any police court you please, For 
it’s absurd to suppose that Reginald Tai- 
bot, oneof the Shropshire Talbots, let me 
inform you, is just acommon-place thief. 





civil toa lady when invited. Astor the | 


_ brooch, 1 don’t know anything about it 


And that’s all I do know about it.” 
“You just come along without ali this 
talk,’’ said Carter. 


The two feliows closed upto me. I set 


| ny shoulders back, held my nose up, and, | 
| with a parting glance at the white haired | 
| Earl, marched. As I marched, I suddenly | 


| bubbled 


into mirth. 
good, you know. 
’ * 


It was really too 


* e o 


There was a little snuggery for the por- 
ter by the They took me there; 
“Jeames’’ turning out into the 
with bis bands in his breeches pock- 
eta, to make way for usa. He contemplated 
me jauntily, did ‘‘Jeames.”’ | 


door 
himeelf 
hall 


“You be advised, young man,”’ said Car- 
ter to me, “‘and stop that larfin’.” 

ltook achair by the fireand laughed 
on, not altogetber happily though. It oo- 
curred to methat Randolph and two or 
three other fellows might have gone home. 
In that case | should miss a good hand at 
“nap.” 

‘Look here,’’ I said, “I’ve lett my card 
case behind, but I'll writedown my ad- 
dress and give the man a sovereign who'll 
take a line there.” 

My two keepers looked from me to 
“Jeames’’ and then at each other. 

“Anything else, young man?” asked 
Carter derisively. 

**You’re Walker, London, aren’t you ?”’ 
inquired the other, not withouta certain 
admiration in his face that appealed to 
me. 

‘And you're a parce! of idiots,” said I. 


This caused a triple laugh. I was out 
of it. 

“Nice specimen, aint he?’ said 
“Jeames,”’ 


1 fumbled into my pockets to feel if any- 
thing mysterious as well as a diamond 
clasp had found its way there. Only my 
cigarette case met my fingers. Instantly 
I yearned towards it. 

“Do you mind if 1 smoke?” I asked. 
‘Your policeman’s a long time coming.” 

Carter said he was dashed. He looked 
it too, but quickly cooled down, and 
added— 

“J like your smartness; I really can’t 
help liking it. 1’ll answer any civil, nata- 
ral sort of question you ask, but you can’t 
smoke.’’ 

“Thank yon, I’m sure,” said]. ‘Then 
what’s your master’s name, first of all?” 

“Lord Loughborough.” 

“Lord Loughborough, is it? Then Lord 
Loughborough’s a——’’ Carter exclaimed. 

“Hush !’ “And you’re another,’ I hast- 
ened to add. 

The bell rang and the knocker knocked. 

It was the policeman, a red faced indi- 
vidual, looking asthey always do when 
they think they’ ve a nice easy thing on. 

“That’s bim,”’ said the man with him, 
pointing at me. I had moved with my 
guards to see what was coming. 

The fellow had bandcufis already. This 
fairly stirred my bile. 

“]’ll not have them on,’’ I yelled. 
defy you or ten of you to put ’em on.” 

Acouple of maidservants and another 
man showed in the hall, The scene inter- 
ested them, I reckon. It would bave in- 
terested me if I hadn’t been principal char- 
acter in it. 

“Ketch him behind,” whispered the 
dunderhead of a constable. But I had my 
back to the wallin next to no time. 

“You ‘ketch’ me bebind if you can!” | 
remarked. 

The man who had been sent for the 
police made arush at me, I shinned him 
badly. 1 also shinned the constable. 

he was of the puffy sort, and bound not 
to stand much bustling. I resolved, now 
tbat my blood was warm, to let fly at 
them anyhow. I could have fancied | was 
in a bully at the old school. 

And I did let fiy at them, too, They 
came all together, with their arms out like 
waxwork hgures. I just ducked and laid 
about me anywhere, but chiefly above 
the belt. 

The policeman got itin the wind, and 
even Carter didn’t come off scot free, 

Never, I should think, did the Ear! of 


«uy 


| Loughborough’s town bouse behold such 
| a shindy. 


The fellows stood off after this first 
round, the policeman nursing bis stomach 
and gasping (swearing, too, J’m afraid), 
and Carter and one of the ‘‘Jeameses” 
rubbed their legs. 

One of the maids behind was laughing. 
I noticed that, and it cheered me. 

And now out came the Earl again. 
W hat a face he had on, to be sure! Beer- 
bohm Tree would have given a ten-pound 
note to see him. 

“Gracious i’’ he cried. 

“The villain defies us all, m’lord !” stat 
tered Carter, holding his right leg out 
stimly. 

“Yes, and he’ll cnatinue to!” said I. 
“I'm not going to be carried to a police 
cell likea lamb, I can tell you, Lord 
Loughborough.”’ 

You should have seen the Earl fame st 
this. I didn’t care though. I wasn’t caring 
for anything. 

He strode towards us. 
very word for it. 

‘Open the door at once !’”’ he bellowed 

‘*It’ll make no difference,” I retorted. 

The door was opened, and the brutes 
came atme again. I wasn’t fully pre 
pared, and thie time they pinned mé sure 
enough. A fellow of my age (getting on 


“Strode” is the 


for nineteen) can’t do much with a growD- 
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up man gripping each of bis legs and 
arms. 

“Now out with him!’’ ordered the Eur}. 

But it wasn’t to be, after all. 

Almost as s00n asthe door was opened 
a young spark came up and got one foot 
on the stepa 

“Hullo!” said he, when he saw what 
was going on, ‘‘what’s all thie about ?” 

It was Giffard of Mason’s, by all that 
was mercifal ! 

‘Say, Giffard !’’ I cried, “don’t let these 
fellows make such a foolof me.” 

I'll not forget in a hurry how well he 
did it too. He rammed in and parted me 
from two of them. I shook off the other 
two by myself. 

“Thanks, old man,” I said, as I fell 
against one of the pillars of the Earl's 
porch. 

In that moment it flashed to me; Giffard 
was the Lady Eugenia’s Raymond. 

“Do you know the Earl of Lough- 
borough ?”’ [ asked him quickly. 

‘Rather,’ said he; “I’m his nephew. 
Come along in and let’s hear all about it 
at once,”’ 

The servants gave way in fine style now, 
and the constable looked an ass. We had 
only the Ear! to tackle, 

Nor did his lordship waste time. 

‘Who is this young man, Raymond?” 
he inquired, frowning so that you would 
thiok his skin must be cut through. 

‘“‘He’s an Eton, uncle,” said Giffard, 
‘and the best ‘long back’ there is in the 
place.” 

Ihate being flattered. That is why | 
immediately mentioned Cameron, Grant 
and Bentinck, whom some fellows thina 
safer kicks than me. 

“Rot! said Giffard. 

“It isn’t for me to express a decided 
opinion,’’ I continued. “I! last, though, 
better than either of them.’’ 

The Earl ejaculated something that 
sounded extraordinarily like a rhyme to 
“ham.’”’? I vow hedid. Both Giffard and 
I glanced at hii.) reproachfully; more in 
sorrow than in anger, I imagine. 

The servants all slunk outof sight. Only 
the red-faced constable was left. He looked 
uneasy. I suppose he had heard of the 
Earl of Loughborough’s temper, which, 
bis nephew telis me, is notorious, 

“May I,” inquired Giffard biandly, ‘‘aak 
Talbot inside, uncie?’’ 

The policeman touched his knobby fore. 
head to the Earl and rudely interfered 
with a question of his own, 

“TI suppose I’m not wanted any more, 
your ladyship?’’ he said. 

“Go, you fool!” replied the Earl. 

Giffard was beginning a second time, out 
I cut bim short. 

‘My dear feliow,’’ 1 remarked “the Earl 
of Loughborough might stay ‘Yes;’ but I 
have a voice in the matter also. It’s get- 
ting late. I don’t feel like going inside 
again, many thanks.” 

Giffard lurched one shoulder. 

“Then that setties it. I’li stroll down 
the street with you, if you don’t mind,”’ 

“Do,” said I. 

I asked the Earl’s pardon as | crossed 
his threshold for a moment to pick up my 
hat, which had got mauled above a little; 
and then, with a bow and notbing more, I 
turned my back on that inbospitable map- 
sion. 

It was really too funny for anything to 
see how the Ear! of Loughborough stood 
rigid and silent while we strolled off. 

Then I told Giffard everything, 
didn’t he roar ! 

lt was not altogether a laughable affair; 
nevertheless, I tried to snigger a little on 
my Own account. 

We stood backs against a lamp-post to 
see if there was anything to choose be- 
tween usin height. There was nothing. 
My vcice tco is much in the same key (I 
believe they cal! it that) as Giffard’s, 

“Ob, yes, there’s every excuse for my 
poor cousin Eugenia,’’ Gifford was agree- 
able enough to say. 

“Any for me, too?” 

“None, old man; none atall. And it’sa 
heaven’s blessing for you I chanced to have 
spent the day in Gloucester Piace. Take 
Warping and look sharp that the next lady 
not of your acquaintance, whose cloak you 


and 





carry, doesn’t have a valuable trinket to | 


it ready to drop into waistcoat 
pucket,’”’ 

After that well-turned sentence, I said 
“Good night” to Giffard, having sworn 


him to secrecy about the adventure. 


your 


Kut be went back on his oath the next 
ay Thatiswhy I’m at sucl pains 
the story in an unvarnisbed ! 
As i expected, whe! ig bome | was 
oo late for anything. They had all gone 


to bed except Randolph, and he was 80 
grumpy that I couldn’t stand five minutes 


of him, Wanted to know why i 


turned up an hour or two sooner. 
had, that’s all. 


Wisb I 


—— 


WITH PENALTIES.—It seems to be an 
indisputable fact that the rapid advance 
during the last fifty years in what we are 
pleased to cal! civilization is steadily bear- 
in fruit, in a rich crop of new diseases 
of the body and disorders of the mind. 

As fast as the progress in medical, as 
well as general, science enables us to 
combat, and often conquer, the old dis- 
eases, the habits and conditions of modern 
life seem to give birth to new and un- 
dreamed-of maladies. 

Railway traveiing is responsible for fre- 
quent cases of nervous debility and ex- 
haustion. 

Oycling isa boon that we could il! dis- 
pense with, yet thereisa distinct danger 
of the rider acquiring a bad style, and de- 
veloping that ugly deformity’ known as 
the “‘cyclist’s back.’’ 

Even typewriting bas produced anew 
complaint that is sometimes called the 
“ty pist’s disease,’’ 

The operator, in consequence of over- 
strain and long application in apelling out 
words over the keyboard, gets aitacks of a 
kind of temporary mental paralysis, which 
renders work absolutely impossibie. 

Two new diseases have recently been 
added to the list of those arising from the 
conditions of modern life. The firat isa 
malady asscciated with foot ball. 

It is known as “scruimpox,” and is an 
infection that is liable to be transmitted 
through the abrasions which rough jerseys 
are apt to cause on the faces of players 
during ‘‘scrimmuges.’’ 

When it once breaks out it seems that 
the most careful precautions have to be 
taken for the disinfection of jerseys and 
the avoidance of abrasions. 

The other complaint is known by the 
name of “golf arm.’’ This disease is not 
to be lightly dismissed. It appears to be 
due ‘to the repeated sudden and whip- 
like contractions of tho tricep:, bruising 
the musculo-spinal nerve.”’ 
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ACCORPING TO THEIR BintH MoNntTH-— 
A certain statistician bas for several years 
been studying the birthdays of illustrious 
men, with the object of proving that the 
winter months, which produce the smaller 
proportion of the population of the world, 
are those in which by far the greater num- 
ber of illustrious men are born, 

By winter months he designates No- 
vember to April inclusive, the others be- 
ing assigned to summer, 

He has now hunted up the birthdays of 
some 40,000 persons, and claims to have 
discovered ample proof of his theory. 

in order to ensure an entirely impartial 


selection of names, be was assisted by a | 


committee of well-informed people. 

The biographical sketch of a given por- 
son was read and the committee decided 
upon it without knowing the day or month 
of birth. 

This was done to prevent any attempt, 
intentional or otherwise, at favoring the 
winter months, 

Furthermore, our 
that whenever there was a doutt or differ- 
euce in the committee as to 
rating of a men, the summer months were 
favored. 

In the end, the middle of the winter di- 
vision—the months of January and Febru- 
ary—are said to have produced by far the 
greatest number of illustrious men, while 
the months of July and August, diamer- 
trically opposite in the cycle, have pro- 
duced the smal)lest number, 

The respective porportions for summer 
and winter aré given as 245 and 755 per 
cent. respectively. Consequently sny- 
body wishing to make a stir in the world, 
should take care to be born during the 
winter, and especially in February, the 
month which has produced the most 
iliustrious men. 

He wouid then make his entry into lite 
under conditions best adapted for phy- 
sical, mental and worai development, 
Incidentally it was found during these 
investigations that less than one per cent 
of the illustrious men whose birthdays 


bad been traced were descended from 
| noble families. 
—_———— 
In His Own Corn.—Not many months 


hadn't | 


ago, in the fashionable quarter of acer 
tain large town there were two vacant 
plots where two bousés now sland rhe 
owner of one of the -plot# deciacd t d 
VW he wa w awe we 

ar a 

PG PF 

3 exa ‘ 

He em] you asu ' Mlake 
house Phe surveyor descovered that the 
walis of the house in course of 6rection 


on the other pilot extended just one inch 


authority declares | 


the proper | 


over the property line, and informed his 
employer of the fact. The latter immedi- 
ately communicated with the owner of 
the property, demanding an exorbitant 
sum for the ground thas appropriated. 

The owner of plot No. 1 did not prove a 
complacent victim to the extortion. He 
at once gave orders to have the offending 
wall torn down and rebuilt, 

The other man, rather disappointed at 
being the victim of bis own avarice, pro 
ceeded with the erection of the second 
house, building his wall close against that 
of the other. 

W ben the second house was completed 
the owner moved in. A few days after- 
wards be was dumbfounded to receive a 
notice similar to tbe one he had sent out 
himself, demanding the same amount as 
he had named, the reason stated, being 
that “the walls of the house you have 
just completed and are now occupying 
extend one inch over the property line on 
my property.’’ 

He employed a surveyor again and 
found that the statement was only too 
true. What had bappened was this: 

The owner of the first offending wall, 
| when he bad had ittorn down, had delib- 
| erately caused the wall tobe rebuilt one 
| inch on bis own side of the line, realizing 
| that the second house would probably be 
built close againat the first. 





There was a choice of two things for the 
owner of plot No, 2to do—either to move 
out of the houxseiu which he had just got 
settied, and have it rebuilt, or to pay the 
amount demanded, As he had set the 
price himeseif, be felt that there was little 
use in taking it tothe courts, He accord- 
ingly paid, and received a deed for one 
inch of land 

— DP - —e 

PRESERVE YouR Eyes —A well-known 
oculist saye; ‘Don’t read while you are 
traveling, but if you will read let it be 
books or newspapers with the largest type 
you can get hold of. 

Reading in arailway car in motion is 
also much easier and less injurious if a 
large card or an envelope be held just un- 
der «ach line you are reading, and moved 
aown as each line is read. 

“The use of tinted writing paper is very 
beneticial to the eyes, but the colors 
chosen, should be grey, neutral tint, or 
bluish green: reddish brown, pink, yellow 
or atrongly yellowish green should be 
avoided. 

Those wao suffer inany way from 
paired vision and have much 
do should use the typewriter. 

“The writer can lean back in achair, and 
chang®é from one position to another wit - 
out ceasing work, and there is none of the 
upon different seta of 
ordinary writ- 


im- 





cramping effects 
muscles inseparable from 
ing.”’ 

Looking for any length of time through 
| wire gauze blinds is injurious to the sight, 
| An oculist tells of a police detective who 
| came to bins with his eyes In #» shocking 


| condition, 

He had nearly blinded himself by look- 
ing through such blinds for several weeks 
together. Ladies’ veils, too, when thick, 
frequently injure the sight, especially 

| when of the dot pattern. 

The desirability of keeping thé eyes cool 
is urged. Itisa good plan to bathe the 
eyes, closad, every morning with moder- 
This tends to strengthen 


ately cold water. 
and perservé the sight 
—————<>_ «<a 

Her MAJeary'’s CHAISK.—The donkey 
chaise in the (jueen of England 
has of late years taken her exercise is 
a low basket-work phacton, easy to get in 
and out of, with @ broad, comfortable 
seat 

There is atop which can be raised if the 
sun is too warm, Usually, however, the 
top is down and her Majesty shades her 
eyes wilh a parasol. 

A curving dashboard acts as a bulwark 
agaiust any possible onslaugit of the don- 
koey's heels, In case he abould so far for- 
get himsef, 

As anyone who has 
donkeys aré aware, this is a precaution 
which is advisable no matter how sweet 
tempered thé animal may seem. 

W ben the 
holds the 


this is a purely 


which 


had experience of 


Queen goes out driving she 


reins loosely in one hand, but 


perfunctory performance. 


A trusty groom walks by the donkey's 
head, and Ww a leading rein guides the 
a » ‘ ne 
* A 7 1. 

" 

A Ww 
—_ * = 
BKINGING prayers closer together is very 


apt to pul sins farther apart. 


writing to | 
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| Scientific and Useful. 


ACHES —Essence of peppermint, ap- 
plied with the finger tips ever the seat of 
pain, often gives relief in headache, tooth. 
ache, or neuralgic pain in any part of the 
body. Care must be taken not to put it 
directly under the eye, on saceount of the 
smarting it would cause, 

To THE NortH.—Itis doubtfal if any 
particular benefit is derived from sieep- 
ing with the head to the north. It has, 
however, been asserted by nervous peo 
plethat a difference was noticeable in 
their temper and composure witn changes 
of sleeping position with regard to the 
magnetic polarity of the earth. 

GLek.—To make an impermeable giue 
soak ordinary giue im water, until it 
softens, and remove it before it has lust 
ite form. After this, dissolve it in linseed 
ofl over a slight fire until it is brought to 
the consistence of a jeily. This glass may 
be used for Joining any kinds of material. 
In addition to strength and hardness, it 
has the advantage of resisting the action 
of water. 

THE MENOTHERM.--A sitople apparatua, 
called the “Menotherm,” has becn de. 
vised, for applying steady and continuous 
heat to any part of the surface of the body, 
where it is required for medical parposes, 
It consists of a flat rubber and connected 
to a sinall copper cylinder or heater by 
two rubber tubes, the whole being filled 
with water, and hermetically sealed. In 
use, the cylinder is placed in acan of water 
overalamp. The water in the cylinder is 
thus heated and caused to circuiate through 
the pad, the temperature being regulated 
by the height of the lamp flame 

A LuMINoUs Cat.—Tbose who now 
tolerate mice or rats in or about the house 
will be glad to know that a luminous cat, 
which costs very little to secure, and noth- 
ing lo keep, can be devised. It should be 
placed tn any dark corner or nook, and it 
will effectually scare away all such posta, 
This cat is struck or stamped from sheet 
metal or otber like material, so as to re- 
present in appearance the exact counter- 
part of ita animated feline sister, It is 
painted over with phosphorous, ao that It 
shines in the dark liken cat of flame. 
After being used for about a week, the 
placs is for ever tree of either mice or 


rals 
Ti: © ——__.. 





| Of dollara’ worth of pr 


Farm and (harden, 


WHKAT AND Fags.—It ia claimed that 
great as is ourannual wheat crop it does 
not exceed the production of poultry and 
oge“s. ‘This is dueto the fact that millions 
iitry and eggs are 


produced in the suSurba of towns and 


| villages, as well as on the farma. 


| ja to raise feed, and the anitmalt« 
| After this raise anything which 


FKKED AND ANIMALS —The correct plan 
for general farming, says an agriculturiat, 
to eat it. 
a careful 
study of the markets indicates can be sold 
ata profit. In thie latter department good, 
sound Judgment and all 
availabie is 


the information 

Every farmer 
who pursues this system intelligently wiil 
prosper 


demanded, 


SHEEP AND Woo. —Sheap herding and 
interests aré anong the 
oldest ant+acst honorable of agricultural 
supply more 
other calling the 
clothing 


woo! produc ne 
emnployments and can still 
readily than almost any 
ever present of food 
for a and elviliged people, 
Everything now encourag- 
ing the raising Of sheep and the production 
of wool, 


ree ia and 
prosper rous 


lOOKS toward 


Fow.1s.--If making a 


apeciaity of La 4 4) 


for table use, keep all the early pallets 
you bavé room for aad get ther in a good 
laying condition belore winter comes. 
Let the nests be in « dark piace, The 
hens like it better and are lees liable to ac. 
quiré the babit of e«y eating. So far as is 
possible in making the poultry house ar- 
range it #o that it w face the south or 
southeast and have pientyof light. 


A KUN DOWN Fan When or ebuyea 


rundown farina at alow 7 ehe muat ex- 
pect Lo @xpeud juile as» n before the farm 
Will begin to pa In the ba * ofan ir 
telligent farmers safari ay be made 
first cla ' s tow sre » farme 
“ ‘ be 
neil > -_ 
m 
* #peedily era ate s few een of 
Dr. Jayne's Expe ‘ guia your 
bowels with Dr. Jayne's Sar ve Pills. 
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On strangeness. 
ly strangeness we mean that sense 
ot unfamiliarity, of being a stranger, 
which causes people in new circum- 
stances to be readily ponplussed, un- 
easy, out of gear, or, it may be, at the 
worst, almost paralyzed. Nearly every- 


body must at some time or other have | 


felt in some degree this awkward con- 
sciousness of the unusual. If any one 
has escaped it will probably be because 
he has lived so exceedingly quiet a life 
that he has missed the friction of 
change. He would certainly have felt 
the discomforts of strangeness if he had 
challenged a wider experience. 

Nobody who mixes with many classes 


of society under widely differing condi- | 


tions, however clever he may be in 
adapting himself to his company, can 


avoid occasionally feeling out of sym- | 


pathy with his surroundings, isolated, 
unmagnetie. Before he can be entirely 
himself he must get used to the new 
conditions under which he is living. 
This is, of course, only a passing phase 
of life; but, as it comes to every one, it 


must make up in the aggregate a large | 


total of distasteful exporience, and 
therefore is worth some examination. 


This sense of strangeness is well-nigh | 


universal if the proper conditions arise, 
because there are a vast number of peo- 
ple who trouble themselves quite un- 
necessarily and are beyond reason miser- 
able if they feel a little out of place. 


The deepest depths of strangeness are | 
sounded in that curious phenomenon | 
shyness. All who are associated with | 


popular journalism know that there are 
in our midst tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who are constitutionally shy, and 
who dread their weakness and exag- 
gerate it till it becomes a torture, and 


they write asking how it can be over- | 


come. Shyness is no doubt to some ex- 


tent a physical failing, and is due partly | 


to want of practice in seeking fresh so- 
ciety. 

Those who have not much natura! 
boldness and self-contidence, and in ad- 
dition do not frequently meet strangers 
in casual intercourse, or find thetaselves 
surrounded by vew social conditions, 
are liable to be unduly affected by the 
sense of strangeness which everybody 
feels to some extent, and which may be- 
come, in their exceptional cases, quite 
& paralysing shyness. Shy men or 
women are additionally hampered by 
the thought that they are foolish be- 
yond all others of their kind. Of course 
it is a mistake. 
so disconcerts them is felt by multitudes 
who can put on a better show of indif- 
ference. 

Take some instances. You meet the 
countryman—the comfortabic farmer, 
say—in his own domain, ip the midst 
of his sheep and 


cattle, or strolling 

aiong his footpaths to see how the crops 

ire looking, and he is perf yat home 
Dg in admirat a 

nge, adie tO talk to you at least as ar 

equal, and possibly regarding you toler- 


antly as one who has barely a respect- 


able knowledve of 
facts of outdoor life. 

The farmer io the midst of his work 
—*‘‘on the land,’’ as he would sweep- 
ingly term it—is a man of mark, a cap- 
tain of industry, your superior in easy 
assurance. But take him away from his 


the moet essential 


surroundings and place him in a city, | 


abroad or at home, and see how that 
curious impa!pable overmastering sense 
of strangeness will transform him. It 
will either turn 
countryman, or make him aggressively 
demonstrative aud defiantly at home. 
Of course we are not denying that 
there are thousands of farmers who are 
quite as much at home in a fashionable 
street as in a stockyard; but we are tak- 


nu the average, and by such @ test you | 
will be surprised to notice how the feel- 


ing Of unusualiness and isolation curbs 
aud hampers aman. (restures that were 
free and graceful become constrained 
and ugly in the new circumstances. 
Quite unsuspected weaknesses make 
their appearance. It is the self-con- 
sciousness of the man in his new sur- 
roundings that makes all the difference. 
Ile tcels the strangeness acutely and 
shows it. 

The ideal state of feeling which each 
ot us should strive to attain when 
brought into contact with something 
new to our lives is to guard against shy- 
ness, to retain our susceptibility to all 
fresh influence, and, at the same time, 
to so schoo! ourselves that what is un- 
familiar is accepted without fuss and 
demonstration. 
command of itself in face of the unex- 
pected cannot avoid being held in some 
‘contempt. To be impervious, statu- 
esque, unimpressionable 
stately way of being stupid. 
other hand, what can be more tiresome 
'than to be always “‘enthusing’’ over 


| sensitive—that is the state of mind 
| which is best fitted for carrying a man 


| through new ecenes and in the midst of | 


| unknown people. 


To young people who are making 
| fresh starts, in some perplexity because 
they do not fee! at home in their new 
surroundings, we would say, ‘*Do not 
rush too hastily past your first feelings 
of strangeness. 
|somewhat from your surroundings 
the best time for making observations 
and for seeing many thinysin their true 
relations—things that will presently be 
obacured by custom. If you do feel shy 
and uneasy, that is natural amid new 
surroundings.’’ 

The young fellow who is perfectly 
self-poasassessed, contident, satisfied, able 
to at once take his bearings and pro- 
ceed with his work without the alight- 
est distrust, may be a practical genius, 
|a masterly being; but the chances are 


hensive, and conceited person. 


tain degree of shyness is not only agree- | 
able to the onlooker, but often accom- | 


| panies genuine Capacity, and marks a 
| moet useiul willingness to listen and 
|learn. A sense of strangeness, though 
never quite pieasant, and, if carried to | 

shyness, become ridiculous, has its uses. 
_ It deepens impressions, cultivates sensi- 
tiveness, keeps us alert, and is an anti- 
dote to stagnation. 


It is worth while that those 


who 


at-ease should remember that there are 





manifest advantages in not being per- 


| fectly at home in some circles of society. 
The strangeness which | 


The feeling of strangeness is a safe- | 
guard and, in a sense, a testimonial as | 
to character. Take the hangers-on of a 
city, the riff-raff hungering for some one 
whom they can cheat who form the | 
fringe of every great population, and | 
consider what it would to be | 
without the feeling of suspicious 
fat arity in their presen 


Unly those who hay 


meac 


uD- 


KnDowWwiedyve of 


AaDGd are awar i it, and 


wc who have complete knowlecge of 


them, are quite sate. A little know}- 


edge casting about to get more is the | 


him into an uneasy | 


The shyness that loses | 


is usually a. 
On the | 


new impressions ? Self-possessed yet | 


While you are detached | 
is | 


that he is s& rather shallow, unappre- | 


Modesty which is attended by a cer- | 


suffer whenever they feel themselves ill- | 
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state of mind which the rogue finds 


most convenient for bie purpose. The 
young man who apes being perfectly at 
home in company that he ought not to 
frequent is not to be congratulated on 
his freedom from a feeling of strange- 
ness. 

On the whole, then, the balance of 
advantage is with those who are not 
free from this sense which they regard 
as highly inconvenient. While positive 
shyness looks foolish and has no recom- 
|mendations, the modesty that is not 
wholly free from self-consciousness often 
sits well upom a man and disarms criti- 
| cism; whereas the bold, knowing, self- 
satisfied young fellow, who can never 
be taken aback, and is convinced of his 
ability to go anywhere and dv any- 
thing, is all the while raising up critics 
who would not be sorry to see his con- 
tidence shaken. 

Between the nervous fear which con- 
jures up all sorts of difficulties and is 
paralyzed by the unfamiliar and the 
rash assurance that knows no sense of 
strangeness there is the golden mean 
which is both attractive and safe, a 
modest sensitiveness which yet leaves a 
man in fu:l command of all bis pow- 
ers. 


ee 
NATURALLY we become sour and 
|crabbed when we are not appreciated 
and when things go ill with us. To 
_be misunderstood by friends, to suffer 
earthly losses, to be rebuked, or to be 
jassailed is a trying experience, yet it 
| need not, and should not, embitter us 
and make us testy, petulant, and cyn- 
ical. Better to turn the face towards 
| the sunshine and let in the rays of hope, 
love, kindness, and charity. This will 
cause a sweetness of soul that makes 
_ itself felt in word, feeling, and act. 
cnmenee 
Tue lack of emotion, of enthusiasm, 
| of desire can never be justly pleaded as 
/an excuse for lack of action, for the 
latter, in all its details of duty, is at 
least within our power. If we cannot 
make ourselves feel, we can act as the 
feeling would dictate, and thus dis- 
charge our responsibility. But in so 
doing we shall have done the other also, 
perhaps unconsciously, but in the only 
effective way. 





WHEN a man conquers his adver- 
earies and his difficulties, itis not as if 
he had never encountered them. The 
power he gained in conquering them 
endures through all his future life. 
They are not only incidents in his past 
history, they are elements in all his 
present character. His victory is col- 
ored with the hard struggle that won it. 


A LITTLE wrong, a trifling injustice, 
an insulting word, piquing our self-iove 
and personal vanity, stirs us more ef- 
tectuaily and interests us more really 
than the chances of being lost or saved. 
And yet we dream we ape serving God. 


You cannot tamper with the striking- 
_movement of a clock without injuring 
it; and you cannot tamper with orderly 
recurrence of sleep without impairing 
the very constitution of thiogs on which 


tion depends. 


IN all worldly things that a man pur- 
sues with the greatest eagerness im- 
aginable, he finds not half the pleasure 
in the actual possession that he pro- 


| 
| 
| the orderly performance of that func- 


_ posed to himself in the expectation of 


them. 


THE world is shadowed or brightened 
by our own heart rather than by any- 
thing in iteelf. Our joy makes the 
cléudiest day glad, and our grief finds 
night in the eunset sky. 
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THERE is no one 80 innocent as not 


to be evil spoken of; there is no one so 
wicked as to merit al] condemnation. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS, 





A. Z—If you mean the white margin or 
mounts of water-color pictures there is noth- 
ing better than stale bread-crumbs;a slice of 
bread should be crumbled on the surface, and 
the crumbs rubbed gently all over is with the 
palm of the hand, taxing care that the laster 
is clean, and that the bread is free from 
grease. 

Betta B—It occurs in Sir Walter 
Scott's “Lady of the Lake." Is is spoken of 
Khodertek Dhu and James Fitz James, as 
they were about getting Into that deadly fight 
when 


“ Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne'er might see again; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubtous strife they darkly closed.” 

H. B.—The Prisoner of Chiliom was 
Franevis de Bonnevard, a Frenchman who re- 
sided at Geneva, and wade himself obnoxious 
to Charlies IIIf, Dake of Savoy,: who im- 
prisoned him for stx years im a dungeon of 
the Chateau de Chillon, at she east end of the 
Lake of Geneva; the “prisoner” was ulti- 
mately released by the Bernese, who were at 
war with Savoy; Byron's powerfal and pa 
thetic poem the “Prisoner of Chilion” is nos 
historically accurate. 


A. 8. R—The name of Cervantes’ hero 
is usually prounced as if 18 were an English 
word, just as it is spelt, Quizx-ote being made 
A word of two syliabies, with the accent on 
the first. As the name is Spanish, some very 
particular people insist on using the Spanish 
pronunciation, and so say Don Kehot, 
making the o of Don, and the final a long, and 
putting the accent on the syllabie bo. The 
disadvantage of being *0 very accurate ts 
that very few people will know of whom you 
are speaking. 

©. LL. M.—The three coiors, red, biue, 
and yellow, never all appear In the same 
species of fowers; any two may exist, but 
never the third. Thus we have red and yellow 
roses, but no blue; red and blue verbenas, but 
no yellows; yellow and biae in she various 
members of she violet family, but no red. 
Other examples of this rigid law could be 
cited, but the above are suffictent. The bot 
anist or fortculturist who really ande. stands 
his business never attempts to produce a blue 
rose or a violet. 


T. L. D.—To make 8 biack writing-ink, 
take one ounce of galla, balf an ounce of gum, 
half a drachm of cloves, half an ounce of sul- 
phate of tron, and eight ounces of water; digest 
with frequent shaking till it nas sufficiens 
color; to make red writing-ink, take four 
ounces of best ground Brasti wood, a pint of 
diluted acetic acid, and half an ounee of alam; 
boil slowly tn a covered tinned copper or ¢en- 
amelied saucepan for an hour; strain, add half 
an ounce of gum; blue ink may be made by 
diluting echemie or Saxon blue [sulphate of 
indigo] with water to the desired shade, then 
adding a lisslie gum. 

D. W.—Profeasions cannot be chosen 
with any properity by strangers) We eould 
only recommend shat whieh ts suitable for 
your talents, capital, constitution, and tem- 
perament. And how do you expect us to as 
certain all these particalars? Bven parents, 
relations, and familiar acquaintances are 
often mistaken In their Judgmentas to the 
suitability tn sueh eases. How much more 
likely, then, would 18 be fora stranger to fal! 
into error? You must consult your own 
talents, inclination and moral resolution, and 
after the chotce is made, you will doubtless be 
more satisfied than if we had given you some 
haphasard advice upon such a momentous 
question. 


P. B. T.—L Cophetua is pronounced 
kofetua. Isisthe name ofa mythical king 
of Africa, of great wealth, who fell in love 
with a beggar girl and married her. You wi!!! 
find the story versified by Tennyson in the 
“Beggar Maid.” 2. Lethe is one of the five 
rivers of the lower regions. The word means 
“forgetfulness,” and that ts she sense in which 
it is usad tn the sentence quoted. 3. Hyperion 
is the name of the san; a satyr was a dem!- 
god, with the body of a man, the feet and legs 
of a goat, with short horns on his head, and 
his body covered with hair. The meaning of 
the comparison ts obvious. 4 Nemesis is the 
Greek personification of retribution, or that 
panishment which sooner or later overtakes 
the offender. 5 Orpheas was a myshieal 
Greek poet and musictan, who ts said to have 
charmed rocks, trees, wild beasts and the in- 
fernal powers by the music of the lyre. 6. 
Lear was a mythica! king of Britain. Bead 
Shakespeare's play of “King Lear.” 

CounTrRr.—The ancient Britons are ssid 
to have used acorns as food, and these in 
much later times have been ground ap with 
peas and beans into flour, of which bread 
used formerly to be made; while acorns are 
still used as food by the peasantry of Southern 
Europe. The oaks with edible acorns are not, 
however, of the same species as the English 
oak; and the description which Virgtl gives in 
the second book of his Georgics of the tree, 
the elevation of its top, the steadfastness 
of its root, and the greenness which triumphs 
over the lapse of age, is the Italian oak, 0om- 
moniy met with tn Spain and Barbary, the 
acorns of which are most abundant and notr! 


| tive. Cervantes, in “Don Quixote,” describes 
the goathercs eating acorns as a dainty, tie 
\oicest being picked for the peculiar de 
ectattor f the < tes- Bot, the evergree® 
mak, which ts still comu in Spain, italy 

| Greece, Syria, the South of France, and © 
the shores of the Mediterranean, bears very 


| 


different acorns from the bister fruit of the 
cominon oak, in thelr agreeable favor reseu: 
bling that of nuta 
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A KIND WORD, 





BY =. 
As you jog along Life's road 
Joys and sorrows you will find, 
Bat there's one thing I would have 
Each and all to bear in mind— 
It will sweeten your own way 
It may save some brother-man, 
it is this, and only this— 
“Say a kind word when you can.” 


It may not be yours to give 
Wealth to those who needy ars— 

J ast as grand « place ts filed 
By the daisy, as the star. 

Time and strength you may not have 
In your life's allotted span 

For great things—but yet you may 
“Bay a kind word when you can.” 


It ts little—it ts much, 
Kind words ne'er are spoken tn vain, 
As upon the drooping flowers 
Falls the sweet refreshing rain. 
Se, mew courage and fresh hope 
May ratee up some fallen man, 
If along Life's road we aye 
“Bay a kind word when we can.” 


Under a Spell. 


BY M. F. 














bs ALIA, Phil, old fellow, what’s this 

H Ibear? lait tree that you are 

going to com ait matrimony ?” 

The pereon I addressed, and whore at- 
tention I attracted by a smart tap on the 
shoulder, turned with astart then laughed 
and shook hands. 

He was es handsome a young fellow as 
you would meetina summer's day; fair. 
haired, blue-cyed, of aspect blithe,” with a 
sunny emile,arda manner whieh even 
men pronounced charming, and women, 
irresistible. 

“Perfectly true,” he scknowledged. 
“You cam congratuiste er condole with 
mé, as you feel inclined.” 

“I shall walt fret to hear who isa the 
lady,” I answered cautiously, as I linked 
my armin his Wewere walking down 
the sweet shady side of Pall Mail one 
bright spring sfternoon four years ago. 
“Is itthat feecinating Russian Countess 
whom you used to rave sbout last season 
till I was sick of her name ?”’ 

“No, itis not Madame Marenseki,”’ Philip 
Durham anewered, coloring slightly. 

‘So much the better. Who is it then? 
Do I know her ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t think you have ever met. 
It fe Miss Rayne.” 

“What! the American heiress? The 
match of the season? Phew! upon my 
word, for an impecunious younger son 
you have not dome bediy. ButlI thought 
you told me she wasthe sortof gir! you 
particularly detested, seif assertive, and 
under-bred ?”’ 

“When lI said that 1 did not know her, 
and bad an entirely wrong impression 
about her; I found out my mistake later. 
She is not an American, by-the bye; her 
father was English; s man of good family, 
but considered rather « ne’er-do-weel, till 
he redeemed his character by making a 
big fortune, silver mining in Nevada. 

“When his death two yeurs ago left ber 
an orphan, Dolores (she wae named after 
her mother, who waeea Spsniard) came to 
Engisnd to live with an sunt——” 

“Dolores?” I interrupted, with sudden 
interest; “‘Dolores Rayne? Why, ! knew 
her when she wes a child. I made her 
father’s acquaintance years ago, when | 
was traveling in the States—e« capital fel- 
low, and his wife the handsomest woman 
I ever saw; though, uniese! am mistaken, 
she had atemper. Miss Del!y and I were 
greatchums. She was then a little biack- 
eyed witch of ten, with a warm heart, a 
saucy tongue, and a finely developed will 
of her own.” 

He iaughed. “She still possesses ai! 
those characteristics, particularly the lat- 
ter. Butsheis a giorious creature, Het 
ley!’ he added, enthusiasiically. ‘Such 
a face and figure! and such a warm, gen- 
@rous, afectionate nature. It is impossti- 
bie not to love ber, in spite of ber faulta 
But it must be acknowledged,’’ he added 
pensively, ‘‘that Dolores, like ber mother, 
has a temper.” 

“And how did Madame Marensk! 
the news of your engagement ?”’ 

He stroked his moustachs thoughtfully. 


take 


“Well, she took it quietiy,’’ be said, after 
& pause; “very quietly; thoug of urse 
it was @ surprise to her, as she Enew of my 
prejudice against D. rea. 6 1 fa 
rather fostered it [ aay 

quite expected there wou eas ¢, be 
cause-—-well I’m afraid ai g her 
reason to believe that if i married anyone 


it would be berseif.”” 
“H’m! it sounds, do you know, asif 
you had treated her ratner ababbily.’’ 





“I know I did, and I feel awfuily 
ashamed of myself,” be confessed peni- 
tently; ‘but what could 1 do? I honestly 
believed that I was deeply tm love with 
ber till Dolores,and found out for the 
first time what real love is. To have mar- 
rien her after that would have been to 
make us both most miserable And be 
aides, brilliant and fascinating as she is 

” 





He checked himself and lef the -entence 
unfinished. 

“However, I must say that she behaved 
beautifully,” be continued; “uttered not a 
word of reprosch, hoped our ‘pleasant 
friendship,’ would still continue, and went 
out of her way to cultivate my fance Do 
lores, who is rather given to strixing up 
sudden friendships, was quite captivated 
by ber, and is steying at her house at the 
present time. 

“I was just on my waytocall. I baven’t 
seen her for a week, baving been down in 
Norfolk, In tbe bosom of my family. Come 
with me, won’t you? It's Medame’s day, 
and you will meet some amusing peo- 
pie.” 

“Bat 1 don’t know her. I have heard 
her Giscussed often enough, but never saw 
her, to my knowledge.” 

‘That doesn’t matter; you will be wei- 
come as my friend. Besides, you have 
traveled, and are literary and all that— 
just thesort of fellow she likea Come 
along: we must take a eab, he added, ‘‘she 
lives in the wilds of Kensington.” 

The house which the Countess Marenski 
occupied was a large old-fashioned one of 
red brick, standing back from the road in 
a wailed garden. 

We were ushered into a spacious draw- 
ing room, somewhat over-crowded witb 
pictures and ornaments, and with decided- 
ly more oolor in its scheme of decoration 
than is permitted by the modern code of 
seathotics. 

It was thronged with visitors of both 
sexes, and an animated buss of oonver- 
sation prevailed, above which rose the 
wild, sweet notes of a violin, played by 
some one in an inner room, which was 
divided from the first by se curtained arch- 


way. 

The usual menagerie,’ Pailip re 
marked, disrespectfully, glancing round 
atthe visitors who, to say truth, were «a 
sufficiently heterogeneous assem biage. 

‘Can’t imagine where she picks up such 
impossible people. There’s Goring, the 
actor; the pretty untidy woman he Is talx- 
ing to Is Miss ——, who writes doubiful 
novels. 

“The tall man with the wild head of hair 
is Profesecr Piats of the Psychological So- 
ciety—avoid him; he Is a deadly bore; and 
the weird old woman in Diack, who iooks 
likethe Witch of Endor, is Mra Amelia 
G. Secragge, the American ciairvoyante. 
The Countess goes In for that sort of thing, 
you know,and is by way of being a 
‘medium’ bereelf.”’ 

“Who is it that is playing the violin so 
beautifully ?’’ 

“Madame herself. She is an accomp- 
lished musician, and an artist as weil— 
paints models to perfection. In fact there 
are very few things she can’t do.” 

‘Has she ever been on the stage ?’’ 

“Not that! know of; I should think it 
unlikely. Her husband, Count Marensk!, 
was a great ewell, | believe, but her mar- 


| ried life was anything but happy—at least, 


so I gathered from hints she bas dropped, 
for she hates to speak of the past. He had 
left her, and they were living apart when 
he died— Hush, here she comwes,’’ he 
broke off as the music saddenly ceased, 
and our hostess’ figure appeared in the 
doorway. 

She was a tall, slight, blonde woman, 
whose ageit was dificulito determine, 
with a graceful, undulating Ogure, anda 
face which at firet sight charmed and das 
sied, Duton closer study revealed somoe- 





thing vaguely repellant 

There was a siumbering Gre in those 
soft, sleepy gray eyee of bera, half-veiled 
by their long lashes, and s bardness in the 
lines of mouth and chin, which, coniess | 


was much mistaken, betrayed not only | 
strong passions bute crue! and relenticas | 
| nature. 


A woman whose love might be danger. 
ous, and whoee hatred would be deadly, | 


thought, as 1 watched her. Assured!y not 
a eafe woman to offend. 

But what peze:ed me was that her fax 
seemed strangely fa ar, t Z 

’ e fo r ~~ * ere a 
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‘Any friend f Mr. Durham's is we! 
comé,”’ she said, in a soft liquid voice to 
whieh herslight foreign accent gave an | 
added charm; ‘‘put particalariy such a 


distipguisteu iliterstear as the sutbor of 
‘Modern Russia’ Your description of 
Russian society is wonderfully sccorate, | 
Mr. Hetley, You mast bave lived for. 
some time in my country ?’ 

“Yos, | know it very well—particulerly | 
St. Petersburg.” 

“How long ie it eince you were there?’ | 
she asked; and I fancied she waited rather 
anxiously for my answer. 

“About six yeara.”’ 

“Ah, that was before—before the great 
sorrow of my life came upon me,” sbe said 
with a sigh, and asudden droop of ber 
white eyelide “What changes since then 
ales! Butit will not doto think of it” 
Then, turning to Philip, she continued: | 
“You are looking for Dolores? She its 
not very well to day—ob, nothing serious; 
only a headeche—and bes been lying | 
down, butshe promised to come down 
presently and sing to ua Ah, here she 
ia,’’ she added, as the door opened and 
Mise Rayne appeared. 

I saw at once that Philip's description 
of her was no mere lover's hyperbole. She | 
was indeed a giorious creatare. 

| 





Tali and straightas adart, with a rich | 
southern complexion, velvet darz eyes, 
which could fash with anger or sparkle in 
mirth, and a sweet “motinous” mouth | 
which told of a generous, though wiifai | 
and impulsive nature. 

But jast now the girl was very pale, and | 
there was a curious look of repressed ex- | 
cltement about her. 

Philip went forward to meet her eager 
ly, his handsome face beaming with pieas- 
ure. To my surpriee she either did not, 
or would not see his outstretched band, 
and turned to her hostess, pointedly ignor- 
ing him. 

“Thaoks, my head is much better,” she 
said, in anewer to the former's to qyuiries. 
“Ob, yes, I feel quite able to sing,” and 
she was passing by when | ventared to de 
tain her. 

“Mies Rayne, will you sliow me tw recai! 
myoelf to your recollection ?"’ 

I said, perceiving that Philip war too 
dumfounded by his reception to think of 
introducing me. 

She looked at me with a pussied expres 
sion, which gave place the next moment 
to a bright smile of resognition. 

“Of course—itis Mr. Hetiey!’ she ex-— 





claimed, impulsively putting out both | 
bends. “How delightfal to meet you | 
again! It reminds me of thedear old — 


times. But fancy your remembering me 
after all these years !”’ 

“That is noteo remarkabbe as that you 
shonid remember me,”’ I observed. 

“You impressed yourselfon my memory 
by your kindness,” she sald pieasantiy 
“Wewlll haveaiong talk directl!y—bdat 
now my sudience is waiting;’ and with 
another of her winning smilies, ehe torned 


away. 
‘Dolores!’ Philip exclaimed, laying his 


band on her arm. 

Thexirl drew back baughtily,iooked him 
fullin the face, and passedon withouts 
word or eign of recognition. He started 
asif shehad struck him, end the color 
rushed to bis face as be stood iooking sfler 
her in blank amazement 

“What does that mean ?"’ 
ondertone. 

“] know no more than you do,” he de 
clared. “We parted on perfectiy goo 
terms a week ago, and now she cuts me 


I asked in an 


dead. She must explain berseit [| am 
not going to be treated in this way.” 
He was starting of to follow her, bui | 


checked him. 

“Don’t make a ecene Mhe ie ging t 
sing; walt tiilehe hae Onishe:,and then 
speak to her quietiy. Nodoutt it ls oniy 
some trifiing misucderstanding.”’ 

He acquieec™! half reluctantiy, ani re 
treated tothe farther end of the room, 
where he was promptly selzed upon ait 
button-holed by Professor Piatz, wlio iad 
been prowling aboatin searco ofa free 
listener. 

Meantime Miss Rayne had taken her 
seat at the plano, and the Oret notee of ber 
voice——a rich fail contraito—caeceed s sad- 
den hash in the murmar of converestion. 


She had chosen the ‘Song of Hypuoilt 
from the ‘paniah Stadent,’’ and seemed 
to throw ber whole soul int» (he words. 


Z0t atthe end of the fret verse ehe broke 

off abruptly, saying that she waa not i: 
voioe to-day, and in spite of a chorns of re 
monstrance and entreaty rose 

a 
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“Let ue go into the other room,” s 
ssid, **it is quieter tbere. Ar * 

6 way through the cartained ar , ay 


and an excellent fellow. 


| Pollip bimeel!: 
jg the matter 7’ 
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ing 5 Pattie still nestenn t im patiently im the 
professor's grasp. 

The room was furnished as « studio, and 
geve evidence of its owner's versstile 
tastes. 

Oa en easel stood an anfinished picture; 
| ine giass case was a group of frait and 
Gowers exquisitely modeled im wax; and 
@ pedestal at the further end supporting a 
marbie bust, covered by a cloth. 

“There ts no one here, thank goodness!” 
Dolores said, in atone of relief. “How 
those people chatter !’’ 

“Have you scquired « distaste for so 
clety?” I asked, emiling; “or are you 
only a little ‘out of tane’ to-day?” 

“I am out oftane,” she returned. “I 
feelasif I had been stroke’ the wrong 
way, and should like to ecratech someosa” 

I laughed. 

“What shall 1 do to soothe your ruffied 
feelings? I fear you heve outgrown bon- 
bons which in the old days ased to be in. 
fallible.” 

“I bave outgrown many things since 
then,” she answered, moodily—“a few be 
Nefs and Illusions among the rest.” 

I looked ather a momentin silence, 
wondering what made the besutiful face 
so dark and overcast. 

“May I ventureto congratulate you on 
your engagement?’ I said at iemgth. 
“Philip Durham is an old friend of mine, 
You-——” 

She stopped me by a lock. 
“My engagement to Mr. Durham ia at 


| an end,” she sald ooldly. 


“What! lexcisimed. Why it is bere 
ly haifan bour sinoe | heard of it from 
bis own lips.”’ 

“He did not know, then, whet I em 
walting now to tell him—that I would not 
marry him If he were the last map ieft in 
the world,”’ she replied. 

“Bat whathas Pullip done to deserve 
this?’ I questioned. ‘It is a delicate mat 
ter to Interfere in lover's quarreis; but if 
this is only some misunderstanding whieh 
afew words from a mutual friend would 
clear away——"’ 

“There has been no quarrel, there is no 
misunderstanding,’’ she interrapted. ‘it 
issimply this. Within the last few days 
a fact hasocome to my knowledge—! eau’t 


| tell you what itie without compromising 


another person—which hes enlightened 
me asto bistrue character, and Eilied my 
love and confidence in one biow.” 

“Ah, I think I understand! You have 
Gisoovered, perhaps, that he had once a 
firtation with Madame Marenski? But 
my dear child——”’ 

“Ob, | knew that long ago!’ she re 
turned. ‘I am not 80 foolish as to lndaige 
in retrospective jealousy But what i 
did not Know and cannot forgive, ia thas 
heo—"’ 

Sne was interrupted by the entrance of 

"Dolores, what on earth 
he began. ‘*Wurat nave i 
done to offend you?’ 

The giri's face grew setand hari fhe 
roge, drawing ariugfrom her Onger, “i 
Wisb to be released from my engagement,” 


ehe said, with oold distinctness. “Here is 
your ring.”’ 

He stared ai her in consternation. “For 
what reason?’ he demanded. ‘What has 


happened ?’’ 

Nothing has happened. 
comet the oconciusion that we sre ao. 
sulted te each otner. Yuu see’’—elih a 
hard iittie iaugh which was bail se eobn—*'! 
4:0 romantic enough &) wish ©) be ioveda 
iisie for myself as welias for my mouey, 
aud I fear tnere ia not room in your neast 
for botb.”’ 

foe young wan colored and bit his lip 
to Keep down bis anger. 

“Toatisa cruel insinualion,”’ he eried 
indignantly, one which you mast 
ao08 Ww beuntruse, | should never have 
asked you to be my wife if 1 had ovticved 
yoo with an aflection aa deep and siueere 
as ever man feit.”’ 


[ bave caereiy 


‘and 


“Prayepare me any further protest> 
tioms,' ehe returned. ‘I have isarned w 
Roow exactly what Whey are worth.” 

“You trusted ms. once. Woo has 
taught you ty doubts me?’ washis que 
Von 

Bne made no reply. 

*‘Dolores,"’ her versali earnestiy, ‘I 
impiore you not to iet some fooilen and 
©. aande nthe happiness of both 
” 7 Tei msé — 
og k 5 ie , 
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She seemed to take in the situation ats 
giance, and for a second, s look of some 
thing very like malicious triamph crossed 
her face. 

Kot it passed as quickly as « breath from 
a mirror, giving place to one of surprise 
and concern. 

**Dolores,” be said, in a tone of tender 
remonstrance, isying ber band on the 
girl's shoulder, and looking earnestiy into 
the flashed excited face. 


Her touch seemed to some 
quality of magnetic control. Dolores’ agi- 


tation subsided as if by magic. She ebiv- 
ered slightly and turned pale, but said 
nothing. 

“What bas happened to excite her so 
painfully?” the Kussian asked, addresming 
Philip, without removing ber band from 
her friend’a shoulder. ‘Surely you have 
not quarreied ?”’ 

“The quarrel was not of my making,” 
he answered coidly. ‘“‘Miss Kayne insists 
on breaking «ff our engagement, but re- 
fused to tell me ber motives. It is evi- 
dent that someone has poleoned her mind 
againat me during my sbeence.”’ 

He gianoed keenly at his hostess as he 
spoke, as if with a helf-formed suspicion; 
but she met bis eyes without flinching. 

“Surely no one would be so bese!’ she 
exciaimed. “And what secusation could 
possibly be brought against you, who are 
the soul of bonmor, truth, snd—con- 
atancy?’’ 

Again Philip looked at her, doubting 
whetber her words were spoken in earnest 
or in bitterest irony. Kat ber face told 
nothing. 

“Leave her to me," she cont'/nued, in an 
undertone; ‘‘sne is nervous and unstrung 
to-day. Dear,’ she continued in her soft, 
caressing voice, addressing Dolores, who 
atood passive and motionless with down- 
cast eyes; ‘your head is worse, | am sure; 
you look so white and tired. You must 
lie down and try to sleep. Come!’ 

Nhe took her band as shespoke. Dolores 
hesitated a moment, and then, in the 
same curiously passive way, and without 
another glanes at Philip or myself, al- 
lowed herself to be led from the room. 

“Let us go,” Durbam eaid hurriedly, 
when they had disappeared; “the air of 
this house suffocates me. Come and dine 
with me, will you, HMetley? It will be a 
obarity.”’ 

I assented, and we left the house to- 


gether, 
e * * * ° 


“Depend upo: it, Phil, your fair friend 
the Countess is eat the bottom of this,” I 
said, when, dinner being over, and the 
servant being dismissed, we were sitting 
over our coffee and cigar in Durhem’s 
suug room in Jermyn Street. ‘There is 
noone who bas an interest in robbing you 
of Dolores love except the woman whon 
you deserted for her sake.”’ 

He changed hia position uneasily. ‘I! 
can’t belleve Oiga Marenski capabie of so 
mean a revenge.” 

“‘Hell bolds no fury tike a woman 
woman soorned,’’’ I quoted. “If you 
think she has forgiven you, you are no 
Judge of physiognomy.” 

He stared moodily at the fire a moment, 
then atarted upand began t pace the 


room. 
“Hut, good heavens, if this is true, what 


an actress--what a hypocrite she must 
be!" he exclaimed at length. ‘To play 
the comedy of friendabip to us both, while 
all the time she was plotting to divide us— 
itis sickening! And she has evidentiy ob- 
tained such an influence over Dolores that 
the girl will believe any lies she chooses 
to tell her.”’ 

“And yet Dolores is not one to be easily 
duped either,”’ | remarked thoughtfully. 
“Doesn't it strike you that there is some 
thing rather strange, not to say mysteri- 
ous, in the power this women has obtain- 
ed over her in #0 short « time?’ 

“It does not surprise me. The cuntrol 
ahe exercises over others by mere force of 
will is almost uncanny. I have feit it 
myself. There was a time when she could 
make me do and think what she chose 
and though——”’ 

A subdued tap at the door interrupted 
him, and his direct man-servant, Wstson, 
appeared with the information that ‘“s 
person’’ wishec to see him. 

“A person 7 Philip repeated. 
tradestnan ?"’ 

“No, sir; it ie a—ae lady.” 


“Ie ita 


“A ledy! at this bour! Impoasibie! 
| in a few moments.”’ 


Did she give her name?’ 
“No, sir; but she—it is—it ie Mies Kayne, | 
air.”’ | 
W bat!’ Durham almost shouted, star- 
ng at him incredulously 
Mies Hayne, sir,”’ repeated the man, 
lowering his voice; “ehe came ins ban 


som, which is waiting, end has foliowed 
me upetairs——"’ 
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Even as he spoke, the door was pushed 
open, and the visitor appeared on the 
th resbold. 

She wore a long biack mantic, and « 
email balf-mourning bonnet, with « gauze 
veil, not so thick as to conceal ber fea 
tures; the fine arched brows, the delicately 
modelled nose, and the low broad fore- 
head, with its fringe of loosely curling 
soft dark hair. 

Her eyes were lowered, and she kept in 
the shadow pear the door. 

Philip turned towards her eagerly, with 
the same idea which bad ocourred to my- 
self, namely, that she had repented her 
rasb decision of yesterday, and bad im- 
pulsively come, in defiance of con vention- 
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| cealed it, and found that it was a portrait 
of Dolores. needing only a few finishing 
touches in the bair and drapery to com- 
plete it 

Bat this was not the bright debonnaire 
face | knew #0 well. The features were 
hers indeed, but they were disfigured by 
exactly thesame dark vindictive expres- 
sion she had worn last night—as if, like 


onder some walignant spell, and forced 
hate.” 


1 was atill contemplating it when 
Dolores entered. To my astonishment, 





alities, to “make it up.’’ 

Bat another giance at her face dispelied 
this pleasing illusion. Stonily caim it 
was, but with a look of stern vindictive 
purpose which hardened every feature. 

**Dolores’’—her lover faltered, teking « 
step towards her. She drew back atill 
further into the shadow, and without ut 
tering s word, without even raising ber 
eyes to hia face, pointed to a smail sandal- 
wood box—her own gift to him—which 
stood on a side-table. 

“You wish to bave your letters?’’ he) 
questioned, divining her meaning. She | 
silently inclined her head in assent. 
There was something 80 strange, 80 UD- | 
natura! in ber manner, and in the almost 
death-iike immobility of ber face, that I | 
watched in alarm and perpleazity, doubt- | 
ing if she were in her right mind; and I | 
could see that Pbilip sbared my fear. 

Mechanically be crossed the room, took 
up the b x, and approached her again. 

As he presented it to her, she suddenly 
drew out the hand which had hitherio 
been concealed within ber cloak, and | 
saw something gleam in the lamplight. 
At the same moment Durham uttered a 
quick cry, and staggered back, his hand 
pressed to his side, 

Without another glance at bim she 
hurried from the room, and brushing past 
Wateon, who was lingering in the door- | 
way, descended the stairs, and was out of 
the house before we had recovered from 
our stupefaction. 

1 started up to follow her, but Philip de- 
tained me. 

“No, you must not,” he gasped. ‘Let 
her go——”"’ 

“But, good heavens, she iias stabbed 
you,” | cried, as | supported him tos 
cbalr. 

“It is notbing,’’ be faltered, though he 
bad turned deadly pale. ‘Tell no one—it 
was an accident If I die, let her know 
that | forgive her. Ob, Dolores——” 

He gave a shuddering sigh, and feil 
back insensible. 

“Shall I fetch Dr. Mackay, sir?” inquir 
ed Watson, hurriedly. ‘He is the nearest 
surgeon,”’ 

1 acqulesced with a nod, and he left the 
room. 

Philip was still insensible when the doc- 
tor arrived—a grave, hard featured, dry- 
mannered Scotchman, who listened with- 
out comment, but with evident incredull- 
ty; to my confused account of the acci- 
dent. He declined at present to commit 
himeelf to an opinion as to the gravity of 
the patient’s injury; but recommended 
that bis parents should be sent for witb- 
out delay. 

I at once dispatched a cautiously-worded | 
telegram to bis father, He passed a rest- 
leas and feverish night, and when imorn- 
ing came, was in a condition which made 
Dr. Mackay look graver than ever. 

Sir Henry, accompanied by Lady Dur- 
bam, arrived about noon. Fearing to be 
questioned, | left the house without see 
ing them, and having paid a basty visit to 
my chamber in order to change my dress, 
took a cab and drove to Kensington. 

{ felt that I must see Dolores—force the 
unbappy girl to confide in me, and save 
her, if possible, from the consequences of 
ber crime, That she was notin her right 
senses when she committed it, | felt con- 
vineed. 

Hasty, head-strong, passionate, | knew 
her to be, but I could not believe her 
capable of such a deed, except on the sup- 
position that ber mind was for the time 
unhinged. I was still pondering over the 
mystery, when the eab drew up at Ma. 
dame Marenski's door. 

“Mies Kayne had not yet left her room,” 
the servant told me, ‘but would be down 





He ushered me into the drawing-room, 
which bad bo oocupant but a great white 
macaw in a gilded cage, that screamed 

| angrily at ny intrusion, executing @ sort 


of war-dance on ita perch. To es ape the 


| bird’s irritating noise, | passed into the 


studio, abeentiy examining the casts and 
pictures and group of wax flowers. 


was periectiy composed, and greeted me 
as if nothing had bappened. 

“I hope you are notadmiring that hor- 
rid thing,” she said, glancing distastefally 
at the bust. ‘“Madame Marénski bas made 
me look as if 1 were plotting a murder. |} 
am sorry to have kept you waiting,” she 
continued, “Il was very lazy this morn- 
ing, though I wentto bed at an unnatu- 
rally early hour last nignt.’’ 

I gazed at ber in bewilderment. Was 
thie dissimulation? If so, she was the 
most accomplished actress! had ever yet 


met. 
“But you went out between nine and 


ten 7’ I said. 
She looked surprised, and shook her 


head. 
“Oh, no; I was sound asleep then— 


thanks to Madame, She gave me acom- 


posing draught, which sent me into a) 
deep sieep, almost like a trance. I did | 


not wake till nearly eleven o’ciock this 
morning.” 

Her manner was natural and ucembar- 
rassed; her eyes inet mine frankly. I felt 


convinced that thegirl was speaking the | 


truth, or what she believed to be the trath. 
And yet I had seen her with ny own eyes 
in Philip’s rooms attbe moment when 


| she declared herself to have been in bed. 


W hat was! to believe? Was it possibie 


| that the deed bad been committed in her | 


sleep? 

Had she, while in that trance-like slum- 
ber, been made the instrument of another’s 
revengeful will? 

He recalled her strange fixed look and 
automatic manner, and the idea, extrava- 
gant as itseemed, gathered probability. 

But would anyone else believe it? Sup- 
pose—the thought sent a cbill through me 
—suppose she were tried for her lite, 
would any jury accept such a theory in 
the face of the overwhelming evidence 
against her? No; | felt, with # shudder, 
that if Philip died, Dolores was lost. 


While these thoughts passed rapidly | 


through my mind, she had composedly 


seated herself, motioning me to do the | 


samne. It gave meacurious sensation to 


| 866 bers#o calm and unmoved on the verge 


of sueb deadly peril, ; 
“Lam glad you have called, Mr, Het- 
ley,’’ she began. 


off my engagement ’—her lip quivered a 
little as she spoke—‘‘but I feel that | ought 
to have expiained my motives. I can do 
s0 now, for | am released from the prom 
ise Of wecrecy which kept me silent yester- 
day.”’ 

She took a packet of letters from her 
pocket as she spoke, 


‘These were written by—by Philip to | 


Madame Marenski,’’ she said, “and she 
showed them to me the other day, thai | 
might know what manner of man it was 
that 1 was wasting my lové upon,”’ 

“Very kind snd disinterested of her. 
But did you not tell me that you were per 


fectiy aware of Lis having flirted with ber | 


before he met you ?’’ 

*Yes; but I did not know that the flirta- 
tion was so serioua, and that it continued 
long after his engagement to me—that 
while he was deluding me with the sem- 
biance of love, the reality was given to 
her—that he spoke of me with dislike and 
disparagement, and cynically acknowl- 
edged that, forbim, my fortune was my 
only attraction.” 

“I will never believe Philip capable of 
such baseness !’’ | exclaimed. 

She opened the packet, and hurriedly 


seiected one letter, which she handed to | 


ne, 

“You #ee that it Is no forgery ?”’ 

“Itis undoubtediy Philip’s writing,” I 
ad mitted. 


“Read it. See how he writes to the wo 
man he loves of the woman he is going t 
marry 

i glanced throug I etter and uttere 
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“But this cannot have been written 
lately! itis utterly impossible he could 


speak of you in these terms when he had 
' learned to Know you!”’ 


Then my attention was attracted by the 
bust. I removed the cloth which con- | 


Coleridge's “Christabel,’”’ the girl were | 


to imitate ‘‘a look of dull and treacherous | 


though looking pale and depressed, she | 


“I have something to | 
way toyou. Ido not regret having broken | 








| “Look et the date,” she rejoined— 
| “March of this year. We have been en- 
gaged since Christmas.”’ 

I rose and walked to tbe window, ex- 
| aming the letter more closely; and pres- 
| ently I made a curious discovery. 

| “Are you convinced ?” Dolores asked at 
| last 

| “1 am convinesd,” I said dryly, as! 
| 


returned to her side, “that your friend 
the Countess is a very clever and ingeni- 
ous lady. Now, supposing for a moment 
that these letters bad been written before 
Pbilip knew you personally, should you 
| resent therm 7’ 
| “Of coarse not. I knew that he was 
prejudiced against me at first; he has told 
| me #0; and in these letters be says no more 
than that. But look at the date.”’ 

“Look again yourself,’’ I retorted, ‘and 
you will see that the last figure in the date 
of the year has been altered. Not one of 
theese ietters was Written since your en- 
gagement”’ 

She started, and hurriedly examined 
them. I saw the color rosh to her face, 
then retreat, leaving it white. 

‘You are right,” sbe said in an altered 
tone. “They have been tampered with. 
Ah, I aee it ali now! This was a plot to 
separate us, and thanks to my wicked 

| temper, it bas succeeded. How could I 
have belleved it? Fcol—fool that I have 
been! I bave insalted him past forgive- 
ness—I bave lost bim! Oh, Philap—” 

Burying ber heed in a cusbion of the 
couch, she burst into # passionate flood of 

| tears, ber sots shaking ber from head to 

foct. After a moment she looked up at 
mé imploringly. 

“Mr. Hetley,” she said, ina choked, 
trembiing voice; “will you go to Philip— 
now, at once? Keg him to come to me, 
and | will ask bis forgiveness on my 
knees !"’ 

*'He cannot come to you,”’ was my grave 
reply; “he ties now dangerously ill; 
wounded — perhaps mortally — by your 
| band,” 
| “By—my—band !” she echoed, gazing at 
me wonderingly. 

I inclined my head in assent. 

“Last night, between nine and ten 
o’c.ock, @ Woman came to his rooms, and 
in the presence of witnesses, of whom I 
was one, deliberately stabbed him. That 
woman was yoursell,”’ 

She sprang to ber feet. 

“What are you saying? What mon- 
strous accusation is this?” she oried. 
“You must know that it is falee——”’ 

“It is true,” seid a quiet voice behind 
us. Madame Marenski was standing in 
the curtained archway, regarding us with 
a curious emile. “I heared Miss Rayne 
tell you a few moments ago that she did 
not leave the house last night,’’ she con- 
tinued, in #« tone of icy distinctness, ad- 
dressing m6, ‘“He~ meémory plays her 
false. She went out after I myself had 
retired, and was sbeent more than an 
hour. The servants saw ber, and this 
morping the housemaid brought me some- 
| thing she had dropped in the ball.” 

She showed mea quaint silver-hbandied 
dagger of Moorish workmanship. 

“I jitthe thought when I gave it hera 
few days ago that it would be used as an 
instrument of—revenge.”’ 

As she spoke the last word, for the first 
| time she looked full at Dolores, with an 
expression of malignant triumph, which 
seemed to transform ber into a fiend. 

liow strangely fauiiliar her face seemed 
| to me with that look upon it! What was 
the association connected with it which I 
tried vainiy to recail? Suddenly—ino a 
flash, as it were—I recollected; and, at the 
same woment # flood of light poured in 
upon my mind. 

The event of jast night was no longera 
mystery, and ! knew that Dolores was in- 
nocent of any, éven unconscious, partici- 
pation in the deed. 

Aa the girl was about to speak, I silenced 
her by a gesture, and advanced a step 
nearer to thé mistress of the bouse., 

‘| think 1] have seen that dangerous 
plaything before,’’ I remarked, taking it 
from ber hand. ‘*Wasit not tormerly in 
the poesession of an actress of St. Peters. 
burg, named Olive Merovna?’”’ 

Had I hed any doubt as to the correct 
ness of my suspicion, the chauge in ber 
face would have di«peiied it. 

**] do not know,’’ she faltered; ‘‘I never 
| heard of such # person.” 

“No! yet her name was sofliciently no- 

She was arrested, 


| 





torious ten years ago 


you may remember, on suspicion of bav 
ng uo rdered her busband, but, though 
there was strong presumptive evidence 
against her, she was acquitted, as she could 


not be identified as the woman who fired 


| the fatal shot. 


‘“Afterwards,”’ be continued, after a 
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» ae, “when she had escaped the country, 
was discovered that she wes, indeed, the | 
riminal, but had disguised herself ins 
way to defy detection—altering, not only 
ber dress and figure, but, byan ingenious 
artifice, ber very features—."’” 

I paused s moment, looking at her 
steadily. 

“Was it not the same device which you 
em ployed last night, madame ?”’ 

The Russian started, and I saw ber cast 
a quick involuntary glance tuwards a 
Japanese cabinet near the fireplace. That 
glance was an unconscious revelation of 
something I had wished to know. 

In s moment | bad crossed the room to 
where the cabinet stood, and bad my 
hand on the door, when, with a cry of 
mingled rage and terror, she darted after 
me and seized my arm. 

“What are you doing? Are you mad?” 
abe cried, unconsciously speaking in ber 
own language. 

“No, madame,” |] answered in the same 
tongue. “I sm in full possession of my 
senses, and merely curious to examine 
the contents of this cabinet. It is locked, 
I perceive. Oblige we with the key.” 

“If you dare to touch it I will call the 
servants and have you turned out of the 
house !"’ she gasped. 

“Cail them in, by ail means; they will 
be valuable witnesses,” | returned, coolly. 
“You refuse to unlock it? Very well,” 
and with one vigorous blow I drove in the 
fragile doors. 

She set her teeth, and tried with all her 
strength, which was not slight, to push 
me ‘back; but it was too late. I had al- 
ready caught sight of what I was in 
search of, lying, half bidden, on an upper 
sbeif, and held it up triumphantly above 
her reach, 

It was a delicate wax mask of Dolores’ 
face, evidently modelled from the bust, 
and colored to the life. 

The girl, who bad been a silent and be- 
wildered spectator of the scene, uttered a 
startied cry, and involuntarily recoiled. 

“Ah, I understand !” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of sudden enlightment; “it was 
she who attempted Philip’s life! While! 
wae sleeping last night she dressed in my 
clothes, and with that mask on her face, 
went to his rooms! 

“You dreadful woman!” she added, 
turning to tbe Russian, who stood, white 
and panting, the image of bsffied malice. 
“How had either of us injured you, that 
you should plot our destruction ?”’ 

“How bad you injured me? You dare 
to ask me that?’ the other retorted, in a 
breathless tone of suppressed passion. 
“‘Was it not that Philip Durham made me 
love him asl had never loved before— 
madly, miserably, and after using me as 
the pastime of bis leisure hours, fung me 
aside carelessly as an old glove when he 
met a fairer face? And you—was it notb- 
ing that you robbed meof him? That 
you maddened me by parading your affec- 
tion for him under my own eyes, in my 


own house ? 
“He had ioved me once,’’ she continued; 


“or pretended to do so, and if you had 
never come between us, 1 should now have 
been bis wife.’’ 





Passion choked her voice. She medes 
sudden snatch st the mask, and would | 
bave trampled it under foot bad 1 not been 
too quick for her. 

“No, no, madame,’’ I said quietiy; ‘I said 
quietly; “1 cannot allow you to destroy | 
this valuable piece de conviction. It will 
be wanted—later.’’ 

Her arm fell to her side. She looked at 
me steadily, her excitement giving piace 
ali at once to a cold com posure, | 

**You intend to give me up to justice?’ | 
she questioned, in Russian, spéaking with 
great distinctness and deliberation. 

“Most assuredly I do,” I answered, | 
‘‘and I sbell see that you do not escape 
this time. You will please to consider 
youreaeif a | risoner from this moment.”’ 

She drew a deep breath, still looking at | 
me fixedly. The pupiis of her strange 
gray-green eyes dilated, and ber red lips 
slowly widened in a sinister smile. 

“I am to consider myself a prisoner?” | 
she repeated; ‘‘so be it. I am at your 
mercy. I yield to the inevitable. Havel | 
your Exceliency’s permission to sit down 
for a moment ?’’ she continued, with moek 
humility. “I feel somewhat faint——”’ 

I turned aside to place a chair for her, 
and in that moment she seized her oppor- 
tunity, and with a movement ewilt and 


noiseless as a cat’s, darted across the 
room. 

She had gained the door eed and 
ocked it after her, and was gone, with a 
rusb of fiying feet down the corridor out 


side, before I had time even to reaiize her 
intention. 

The bansom which had brought me was 
still waiting. 


While | was hammering at the locked 
door, enragea st being foiled so easily, | 
heard wheels pass the window, and 
gisneed out just in time to catch 
® brief glimpse of a white face with an 
evil smile of triumph on it, and a hand 


waved in mocking farewell. The next 
moment she bad vanished. 
* oe * a . a 


Philip Darham did not die, though it 
was many weary weeks before he was 
pronounced out of danger. Dolores had 
insisted on heiping his mother to nurse 
bim, and there was no limit to the girl’s 
devotion. 

It seemed as if she couid not do enough 
to prove her love snd penitence, and her 
inanper was so softened and subdued that 
she was hardiyto be recognized as the 
proud and wiifal Dolores of oid. Indeed, 
Philip was ungrateful enough to compiain 
that she was getting almost too meek and 
submissive; put, as 1 told him consolingly, 
that wase fault which matrimony would 
correct. 

Madame Marenski they never saw or 
beard of again. She had crossed their 
path like some brilliant baleful meteor, 
and vanished into outer darkness, leaving 
no trace behind. 

eee me 
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guenct King, who has lately become 

familiar to inany of us ip the works 
of Stanley Wey man, was passionately fond 
of children. 

it is related of him that one day he was 
discovered by an Ambaseador crawling on 
all fours witb the Daupbin on bis back and 
the rest of the royal children urging him 
to equine feats. Lie was not abashed, and, 
witbout raising, said to the intruder :— 

“Have you any children, Mr. Ambasaa- 
dor?” 

** Yea, sire.”’ 

“In that case,’’ replied Henry, ‘1 shall 
proceed with my sport.’’ 

A fondness for children was a feature in 
the character of the Duke of Wellington, 
and aisoin that of his great adversary, 
Napoleon. 

It ie difficult to realize this imperious 
man, thie terror of nations, dandiing the 
young Kiog of Rome in bis arma, and 
laughingly daubing his face with sauce 
from bis breakfast piate. 

Yet it is s0 recorded of him. Another 
of bis weaknesses was for the music of 
belis. 

He would stop in the midat of s discas- 
sion on the gravest subject to listen toa 
Villiage peal, and be surprised and almost 
indignant if those about him failed to 
evince a corresponding interest. 

“They remind we,’’ be said on one occa- 
sion, “uf the first year | passed at Brienne. 
I was beppy then.” 

Music, indeed, in one form or another, 
has veen the hobby of many great men. 
Milton delighted to piay upon the organ, 
and com posed many fine chants to psalma. 
Gainsborough performed with no little 
skill on the violin. 

Many of the anzious and feverish hours 
of Lather were solaced by his flute. The 
great reformer, however, bad another fa- 
vyorite recreation in the game of skittles or 
ninepins. Probably the success attending 
bis labors never gave bim so keen an ex 
hilaration of pleasure as did the knocking 
down of ail the pins at one atroke. 

Byron loved flowers, and kept his room 
constantly decked with them. He said 


Hex 1V. of France, the great Hu 


| that be drew from them bis inspiration. 


In the latter years of bis life be formed 
great affection for dogs, and generally had 
some of them sbout bim. A favorite one, 


on its demine, received the honor of a 


Byronic epiteph. 


Many famous men have displayed a | 


similar fondness for animals, and in not a 


| few instances the animal chosen bas been 
' 


of sa kind not usually cunnected with 
houseboid pets. 
Oardinel Richelieu found amusement 


in s collection of esata. The poet Cowper 
' 


teamed hares and spent much of bis time 
feediny and fondling them. 

Goethe made friends with an animal of 
far jens inviting description. It is related 
of bim that he rarely passed a day with- 
oat bringing from a chimney corner alive 
anake, which be kept there, and caressed 
it ike # bosom friend. 


Hardiy ® more agreeable form was 
taken by Hembrandt, who became de 
voted (o an spe When be heard of thie 
animel’s deato be was & vercome wit! 
grief that be 4uced te figure ail . 
groap be wae ben engaged Ipor fa 
nobie fawiy 

Nevertheless to say, the family in ques- 


tion refused to recognise this unseemly 








declining to erase it the picture was left 
on bishsnde it is seid to be still in ex- 
istence. 

More remarkabie, almost, than any of 
these is the friendship which Peliew n 
made of s spider to begulle the tedium of 
solitary confinement in the Bastile. That 
8 creature of this kind should show itself 
amenable to such influences ia, perhaps, 
more to be wondered at than that a man 
80 placed should desire to tame it. 

James |. was another lover of animaia, 
but he does not seem to bave confined bis 
favors to aay particular variety. He kept 
8 private menagerie in St. James’ Park, 
wherein ail menner of beasts were gatn- 
ered together, and tended them witb 
scrupulous care. Sables, white gyrfai- 
cone of Iceland, and fiying squirrels, 
were, we are toid, smong the most highly 
prized specimens in thie enilection. 

About the year 1629 the King of Spain 
obtained the good offices of his Majesty 
by the diplomatic presentation of an ele 
phant snd five cameia. The former of 
these appesre to have been « somewhat 
costly visitor to entertain. He required 
two Spanish keepers as well as two Fug 
lish ones for bis sole service, and a “‘breefe 
noate what the chardges of the elephant 
and bis keepers are in the yeare”’ seta the 
figure at £275 12 shillings (1378) 

This computation, however, does not 
seem to have covered the entire expense, 
for tue “breefe noate”’ is supplemented by 
the following: ‘‘Kewides, his keepers af- 
firme that from the month of September 
until April he must drink (not water) but 
wyne—and from April until September 
he must have a gailon of wyne the 
daye.”’ 

Apart from soimais, the vagaries of 
great men have taken many singular 
forms. Heethoven was p ssessed of a con- 
tinus!l desire to change lodgings. Hardly 
was he installed in one set of apartments 
than he would discover some defect in 
them and set atmut searching for others. 
W hat « field ts there, surely, for the en- 
terprising tourist. He would be an un- 
lucky man, indeed, who should fall to un- 
Carth at least one of the great composer's 
many abodes. 

Ho great was the enthuriasim of the 
French astronomer, La UCaille, in the cause 
of science that he restricied himeaeif for 
the ordinary purpores of iife to the use of 
one 6y6, reserving the other solely for hin 
telescope. 

lt is simost incomprehensibie that a 
man should thus voluntarily deprive him- 
self of one of bis most useful members, 
but It ie recorded that by these means he 
was able to achieve many interesting re 
sults, and we may, therefore, presume 
that he considered bimeself sufficiently re 
warded. 

Perhaps, bowever, the most potent mo- 
tive actuating eccentricities bas been the 
consideration of besith. A strange mania 
was that of Ferdinand I1., (srand Duke of 
Tuscany, who died in the year 1670. 

He was frequentiy seen by his biog 
rapher pacing up and down his room be- 
tween two large thermaometers, upon one 
or the other of which be would keep bis 
eyes coustantiy fized while unceasingly 
employed In putting on and taking off a 
variety of skull caps of different degrovs 
of wermth, according & the variations of 
beat and registered by the inatru- 
nents 

Anotber man 
for skull caps wae the Abie de St. Martin, 
who in the seventeenth century made him- 
self ridiculous by bie vagarion. He siways 
wore nine of theme articies lo keep oil the 
cold, and, furthermore, nine pairs of 
stockings. His meodeo! passing the night 
War Ore Temarkabie Uli. 

He caused W be constructed for hiuwelf 
a ved of bricks, beneath qwhich rn 
furnace #06 sarranged thal be couid reguiae 
it to the degree of wartmith he might re- 
quire, and hie bed was fitted with only a 


cold 


with acurious fondness 


War 


very smnail Opening, through which the 
abbe used to creep when he retired at 
bight 

Even more ridiculous was the contri 


vance which the great French tmathema 
tician, Fourier, designed t00 useu for the 
protection of bis heaith. 

He encased 


the intertor of which, 


bimeeif in @ #pecies of box, 


bY Somme WeChanicai 


means, was kept at the only temperature 
at which he feit he 1 ilve witr 
con venience WV + enve 4 
ney af » a ~~ ~~ eal 
S| 

$6 . 

Cl 4 a a « . 
have thought were prefe rat es 
under such circometances #4 there 
the French mathematician, we murt be 


addition to their numbers, and the puinter | lieve, wae of « different opinion 





by # certain 


At Home and Abroad. 





The earilost exam pie of the large ciceks 
made by the clock makers is in the city of 
Ronen. It was made by Jat an de Felsina, 
and wasfinishet in 1340 Its case ts wiz 
feet eight inches bigh aod only five inches 
broad, and #0 perfect in ite construction 
that it is still used to regulate the time in 
the town, striking the hours, belf bou-s 
and quarters with the most exect regu- 
larity. Until I7i4 it enly possessed whet 
the meé@dimval chck-makers calied a 
‘foliot,”’ but in that year s pendaium was 
added. 

Itis universally believed thet Huesian 
political offenders, coodemaed to pass 
partor wholeof their livesin exile, are 
sent tothe frozen frontiers asa matter of 
course, This isan error, however. They 
are certainly sent off under an escort, but 
when they have reached bail or part of the 
way, they are often conveyed beck again 
and thrown into prison. These prisons 
are situated on an island nea: Mt Peters 
burg, and the cells are subterranean and 
in « fortress. Not long since stem isunde- 
tion, hundreds of these prisoners of rank 
were drowned in their celia, whilst their 
families, who were silowed t follow them, 
were in vain searching for them in the 
wilds of Siberia. 

It is said that an Kaoglieh steemehip 
company is about to bulld e vessel which 
will be for the “sole use of invaiida”’ The 
steamship is to be filted up very iuzart- 
ously, and devoted entirely to the service 
of wealthy sufferers who ares filicted with 
pulmonary troutles, and whe cen only 
proiong \ife in the dry, saiab: ious climate 
of perpetual summer, Com vaiescents trom 
olber wasting diseases are to be socepted. 
An eminent corps of mediesi men willte 
on board, and tue culsine be in charge of 
chefs trained to the delicate task of min- 
istering to the refined and cepricious 
tastes of invalids. The veaset will make 
its initial trip next sulumnm aed eioter in 
the Moediterranesn. 

Ata dinner given by the late Prince 
Katibor ther) were one nendred coureer,. 
The chefsaaf the prince were siways most 
solemnly chosen, afer the greatest delib 
6ration, On one special (c asion HK was 
announced that be was in need of 6 coos, 
and ton of the best coela duly presented 
themsel vos for the coveted pat. They were 
infor ,.6d by the piince ‘that eeeh met 
prepare a dinner of his o#n choles and 
cooking, consisting of ten courses, to be 
served the same evening toa jary of the 
best gastronomesin Paris, who woad emt 
ofeach different dish end then pes judg- 
The programme was carried out, 
and the paim to a Freachman 
who had been chef for many years lo Kar- 
on Haussman. 


ment. 
awaried 


“Tne digestion of an ostrics” be prover- 
bial, but we do not remember baving ever 
before seen such @ remarkat.e proet of the 
apposite: ess Of lhe reference as in furniahed 
draen up by «a 
York taxidermist, inte whose bands 
came the carcass of one of those Dirde for 
The ostrich bad formed part of 
the Exhibition in the Centre: Park. 


Inventory 
Now 


dissection 
In ite 
stomach were found the lo. iowing articles 
Phe bottoms of tao 
pee, & 
inches long and two wide; the feruie of an 


Leer (txe4t..e8) @ @erwton 
clothes mouth herwenica, five 
of gtick at- 
tached to il, a inelal emate key, @ Goor key, 
inches in a womans hair 
coun; two pieces of coal; asiix bandker 
chief, three stones; logether with «a 
Ol cabbage grass and dirt which served to 
fil up the gaps. NSlrange t «may, 
strang6® assortment of fund hed nething 
whatever lo do with the deeth of the tird. 
it died of another kind of 
tuberculosis. 


umbrella, with four inches 


live length; 
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rooeum)t os- 
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(eal appilcatt * t t react the 
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MAKJUKIE AND THE MERMAIDS, 


BY Go. BR BR. 

ARJORIE knew she ought not to be 
it sitting on this large rock with the 
+ eee splashing quite near her. 

Mne anew porfectiy well that her mother 
hed forbidden her ever to go exploring on 
the rocas sions. Yet bere she was, and 
trying herd t fee! quite at cass. 

“Of course, there's no danger,” she mut 
tered. ‘That's the worst of being a girl— 
one mustn't bave any fun. Asif ican 
come t any harm so long as I keep my 
eyes open. 

“(f couree, if the tidecame in much 
further the sea would be all round me, 
and J eouldn’t get to land; but when the 
ees ie round this rock I shall be far away.” 

And she eat and gased dreamily at the 
pretty eparkiing little waves. They looked 
eo bine and gentie, as if they could never 
be erse!l and rough. 

As Merjorie was watching them they 
enuddeniy parted, and there before the 
child's astoniehed eyes appeared a beauti- 
fal form, baifin and balf outof the sea. 
Long, thick golden bair hung down over 
her shouldersand disappeared into the 
water 

“A mermaid,’’ whispered Marjorie 

The mermaid siniled, and ber amile was 
very sweet. 

She came nearer. 

‘Come,’ she said, and twined her two 
beantifa!l arms around the little girl. 

“I —oh, no, please!’’ gasped Marjorie. 

“You must. You belong WwW us now. 
Do you not eee that the water is over your’ 

it wae trae; but the mermald’s voice 
sent a ebudder through Marjorie. It was 
low snd soft and sweet; but on, so sad! It 
was like very plaintive music. 

Without another word she took the little 
gir! into ber arme and ewem with her 
through the sea. 

‘Our queen is giving a bail this even. 
ing: you shall come to it,” saatd the mer 
maid. 

“1 would rather go home, please,”’ 
pleeded Marjorie, who was wet and cold 
and miserabie. 

“Too late!’ whispered that 
Foloe. 

Hoon they found themseives in a large 
and very beautiful garden. At least, Mar- 
jJoce conciuded It was a garden, but It was 
very different from a land-garden. Fiow- 
ere of every sort aud color there were— 
gorgeous flowers that Marjorie Lad nover 
before seen. 

And grottces, such charming grottoes, 
With delicate palogroen leaves and flowers, 
eome of which the little girl recognized as 
aca wend. 

But it wasall very grand and lovely, 
and eo were the mermaide who thronged 
round ber, and told her she would soon 
gro®@ into one of them. 

Bat she was not one of them yet, and 
she was very wmiserabie. 

The great crabs and lobsters, the borri- 
bie crawling things all frightened her, and 
ashe felt decidedly ‘‘bome sick.’’ 

One littie mermaid amongst the others 
Ma} orie noticed especially. 

She wae small, but very pretty, and her 
great biue eyes looked al the littie new- 
comer very pitifully. She alone seemed 
sorry for her. 

“Lam going totake the mortal to the 
ball,’ eaid the mermaid who had captured 
Marjorie, and see began to prepare her 
totiet 

Marjorie watcobed them in amasement. 
They bad comos, with which they combed 
. Out thelr long locks; they had funny littie 
looking-giasses; and they bad wreaths 
made of the beautiful seaweed which they 
wore on thelr beads, and pretty coral neck- 
laces round their white throats. 

At last they were ready, and once mocre 
Marjorte felt herself being carried through 
the water. 

When they reached the queen's palace, 
just for one minute Marjorie forgot her 
misery in her wondering adiniration. 

The palace was bullt entirely of the most 
beautiful shelia, which shone and glittered 
in almost dazzling splendor. 

Lovely creepers, delicate red, bluea, and 
greens, twined about these strange walis 
and grew luxurtantiy in the fine golden 


soft sad 





sand on which the palace was bullt 

The tnefde war eqyually beautiful. The 

‘ q quee fa a rm I 

p~- fa neg @ 
tal: « 2 
K + 5 . wes a Dea | and das 
ziing sight 

There were several r ne leading into 


@ach olber, with pretty rocky arches, some 
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made entirely of five coral, and they were 
filled with graceful young mermsids and 
mermen. 

Marjorie wasied up to the queen, who 
weloomed her with a charming smile, and 
aaid— 

“You are wet through and miserable 
now, but soon you will notice the water 
no longer, and be happy.” 

Marjorie fell on ber knees, and with 
clasped hands cried — 

* Oh, beautiful queen, let me go bome!"’ 

The queen frowned. 

‘*Too late,”’ she said, and turned away. 

Marjorie sat alone and wept bitterly. All 
the mermaids were dancing on the golden 
floor. 

Buddenly a sweet little voice said in her 
ear. 

“Can you not be happy in this besutifal 
piace ?’’ 

“No, oh no, never—for I waut my mother 
and father and my little brother!” 

“Bat look sround. See the lovely colors, 
the red, the blue, the piuk, the green——-” 
“Masima, mammea!’’ 

‘ee the arches with 
beauty.”’ 

“I vant my own bome. Ob, I! saw you 
looking at meso kindly before—take me 
home ”’ 

“Your home has none of this crystal 
beauty, none of this shining splendor, 
none of these wonderful gorgeous flowers, 
none——"’ 

‘Bot it has mamma and 
Eric.’’ 

“Then come with me, Softly, for if I 
am seen taking you away | shall be pun- 
ished severely. Ob, foolish child, why 
did you disobey your kind mother? Do 
you not understand that parents know 
what is best for their children? Never 
agtin could you be saved from us—it is 
only the great excitement of this ball that 
gives mean opportunity; and never would 
Itry to save you again, only somehow 
your little face is so pretty, aud your 
mother's grief will be so sad—come.”’ 

The mermaid took her gently into her 
arms, and again they were flying through 
the water. 

Majorie tried to thank her, 
awoeet voice answered — 

“Nay, show your gratitude by obeying 
your parents inthe fature, Rest assured 
they know best.”’ 

The seftarms loosened thelr hold, and 
Marjorie looking around, saw she was on 
the rock again, and the mermaid was no 
where to be seen. She started up in hor- 
ror. The water was all round her. What 
could she do? 

Then she remembered that the rock was 
not very high. If she got down the 
water would not be very deep, and every 
moment it was getiing deepar. There was 
nothing elee to be done. 

Clenching her teeth hard, she clambered 
down Into the sea. The water was nearly 
up to her waist. She plunged through to 
the shore, and dripping and frightened 
rushed home to her mother. 

“Ob, ifthe mermaid had been a minute 
tater reacuing me I would have been 
drowned,”’ she thougbt with a shudder. 

Then she stopped running in amaze 
ment 

‘Why, my hair ien’t wet at all!’ she 
cried: and more frightened than ever, ran 
on bome. 

Bhe was quickly In bed between warm 
blankets; and then with sobs and tears 
told ber mother everything. 

“And I'll never forget again that you 
and papa know best,” she wound up. 

Well, if you know that, [’ll forgive you 
thie time, deer,’’ said her mother, kissing 
the sad little face; and oh, how it brigh- 
enéd ap then, and how that poor mamma 
was bagged. 

“Acd however strange it ail is, the little 
mermaid has taught youa very useful les- 
son,’ said mamma, when she emerged 
from the hnge 

*Yes,’’ agreed Marjorie, ‘‘and I'll never 
forget it”’ 

—— a 


THE WONDERFUL SHOES, 
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BY Vv. L. 





EANNETTE wasa little French peas 
antgirl. She had no father, and her 
e mother bad to 
enough money to keep them. 

Every morning, little Jeannette was up 
and oul In the sunshine before six o’ciock 
s carried rarmy, and when 
8! retarued home for her 
“ps al ways full of Sowers 

No one bad sueb quick eyes for finding 
out the hiding piaces of the flowers as lit- 

| We Jeannette. Every 


a bDasxzet 


break fast, it 


work hard to earn | 


crack and crevice | 





EVENING POST. 








was known to her, no Gower escaped those 
bright brown eyes. 

After ber frugal breakfast the little girl 
would tie op ber flowers into pretty 
bunches and bouquets, and then wend her 
way into the neighboring town to try and 
sell them. 

Sometimes she was successfal, and then 
she would come home smiling, and pretty, 
and happy. Sometimes she was not suo 
ecasfal, and then sa naughty frown would 
be on the iittle face, and she would come 
bome croas and angry. 

Now, it was the eve of Jeannette’s ninth 
birthday, and as the little girl lay fast 
asicepin ber smal: bed, ber mother sat 
putting the last touches toa little apron 
she was making for her ehild’s virthday- 
gift. Thecandile was burning very low; 
goon there would be no light, and there 
was not another candle in that poor dwell- 
ing. 

But as it gave a last splutter, the apron 
was finisbed, and in the darkness Jean- 
nette’s mother laid it on her child’s clothes. 

The next morning, Jeannette opened her 
brown eyes lazily, then gave a sudden cry 
of delight’ For there, beside the apron 
was a tiny pair of pretty leather shoas, 
with silver buckles. 

How did they come there? 

Nobody knew, but Jeannette was wild 
with joy. The stones so often cut her poor 
little feet, and these shoes were lined with 
pretty soft stuff—so cosy and comfort. 
able. 

There was a label attached to the shoes, 
and on it in big black letters was written, 
“Woar theee always.”’ 

It took Jeannette some little time to 
mastor thie, but she did it at last, and then 
she clapped her hands; for now she wou!d 
not have to meep these shoes for special 
occasions, 

She thanked her mother gratefully for 
the pretty apron, and the shoes were as 
cory as could be. 

She filled her basket, and was just start 
ing for home, when up on a bigh and 
mossy bank she spied some rare fern. 

“Ab, I must have that,” she said, and 
reached up to pluck it. But ahe was too 
short; she could not get near the fern. 

Then she frowned, and stamped on the 
ground, 

Her shoes suddenly began to pinch her 
feet. She was surprised; just before they 
had been so confortable. 

Perhaps it would gooff again soon. She 
looked up atthe fern, then down at her 
well filled beaket. 

‘“Afver all, I bave enough,” she said, and 
went on her way. 

But Jeannette’s content scon vanisbed, 
for the shoes began to pinch and hurt her 
feet. Angrily she pulled them off, bat the 
pain became worse. 

Soeshe patthem on again, and looked 
round for her mother. Then she remem. 
bered she ought to help her, and sprang 
up to dose, The pain had gone, 

Now, this puzzled Jeannette’s little head, 
and at supper she told her mother all 
about it—how the shoes had been so cosy 
all day, except for those three times. To. 
gether they tried to understand it, but 
oould not 

In the middle ofthe night, when Jean- 
nette was fast asioep, her mother lay, and 
still thought of this strange thing. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed — 

‘Oh, | baveit!’ 

Her voice roused Jeannette. 

“Whatis it you have, mother?’ she 
asked. 

“The meaning of it Listen, my child; 
those shoes area fairy git! When thou 
art good and unselfish, they are warm and 
som and cosy; bat when thou art naughty, 
then they become hard, and pinch thy 
feet, little one.”’ 

“Then I will not wear them,” cried 
Jeannette, 

Buteven asshe spoke, she felt a sharp 
twinge in ber feet, and cried out to her 
mother, 

“It is too late now, my little one; thou 
hast worn them,and so will the pain 
come,’ 

Shewasright After awhile, Jeannette, 
being a sensible little girl, decided that 
she was glad about the wonderful shoea 
And as she made this decision the shoes 
felt more cozy than ever. 

They never wear out, and never grow 
too small. 


Every day Jeannette goes to the town | 


with her flowers; but now, if her basket is 
notempty when she returns home, she 
says, ‘'Per 


j apa l shall fare better to-mor 
row 

Sae is a favorite with everyone, and her 
life is brigbtand happy, for she is so sweet 


and merry and unselfish that she is love. 
by all. 
unoomfortable, 


And the shoes are very seldom | 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





London's population increases about 
70,000 every year. 


There are nearly three thousand 
stitches in a pair of hand-sewed boots. 


America has 1,000,000 miles of tele 
graph wires,—enough to reach # times around 
the globe. 


The bones and muscles of the human 
body are capable of performing over tweive 
hundred different motions. 


A flowering plant is said to abstract 


from the soil two hundred times its own 
weight In water during its life. 


The eight great water companies of 
London now supply nearly six million people 
with about 180,000,000 gallons of water a day. 


In some German schools the pupils 
acquire a knowledge of the weeds which tn- 
jure vegetables. The weeds are depicted on 
wali maps in their natural colors. 


A bride recently appeared at the altar 
with her pet canary fastened to her shoulder 
by a golden chain. During the marriage cere 
mony the bird broke into song. 


A notable municipal scheme has been 
started in Glasgow, where the authorities 
have erected a series of lodging houses, whica 
combine comfort and cleanliness with cheap- 
ness 


The advantages of advertising were 
recently illustrated in Londouw. A man ad 
vertised for the return of a lost eat. In lees 
than a week 322 of them were brought to his 
house. 


The per capita cost of living in New 
South Wales is the highest in she world, being 
nearly $300 per head perannnam. In the United 
Kingdom it is about $160, in she United States 
$170, and in Canada $10. 


On the State railways in Germany the 
carriages are painted according to the colors 
of the tickets of their respective classes. Firat 
Class carriages are patuted yellow, second- 
class green and third-class white. 


Queen Victoria has been Queen of 
Great Britain during the administration of 
Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, 
Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Huyes, Garfield, Arthur, Harrison and 
Cleveland. 


It has been frequently stated that 
steam is driving sailing vessels off the seas. 
[ts appears that about one-half of the tomnage 
of the world is in vessels propelled by wind, 
and even in Britain forty per cent. of the ton- 
nage is in sailing vessels. 


There are now iv the Argentine Re 
public about ten million cassie, and the re 
inarkable thing about them is that there are 
all descendants of eight cows and one bull 
which were broughtto Brasilin the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 


A bit of pumice stone, smoothed and 
vigorously used on the finger tips, will effec 
tually cleanse them from any stain, without 
the danger of causing soreness, which fre 
quently arises from the employments of 
chemical preparations. 


Opposition to the establishment of a 
free public library at Hornsey, England, is on 
the ground that “libraries, frequented as they 
are by loafersand other dirty and disreputable 
people, are often responsible for the spread of 
infectious diseases,.”” The opposition ts likely 
to fail. 


The vast acreage of level coast lands 
in Southeastern Texas has begun to astract 
the attention of rice planters. Some of it has 
already been planted with rice, and she sue 
cess of the experiment has been such as to 
justify high hopes for she future of the in- 
dustry. 


It is estimated that 22 acres of land 
are necessary to sustain one man on fresh 
meat. The same space of land, if devoted to 
wheat culture, would feed 48 people; if to 
oats, 88; potatoes, Indian corn and rice, 176, 
and if so the plantain or bread-tiee, over 6000 
people. 


Among the various demands for eon- 
cessions at the Paris Exposition is one for & 
tremendous barrel of beer, fifty-two feet in 
length and twenty-seven feet high. Inside 
this two-story glass house, for the barrel is to 
be made of glass, it is proposed to ereet an 
American bar restaurant. 


Calcutta, India, is a great educational 
centre, one of the greatest in the world. It bas 
twenty colleges, with three shousand students, 
and forty high sehools, with two thousand 
students. In the city there are altogether 
about fifty-five thousand English-speaking 
and non-Christian natives. 


The distinction among animals of re 
quiring least sleep belongs to the elephant 
in *pite of its capacisy for hard work the ele 
phans seldom, if ever, sleeps more than four 
| or, cocastonally, five hours. For two hours 
| before midnight, and again for twe hours 
after one o'clock, these misborn mountains 
sieep 





Charles Hall Adams, United States 
su neralin Liberia, now in this coun 

tr 1s visit, eays that Liberta ts fatriy pros 
perous and that industrious and intelligent 
people are able to make a good living tm she 
country. The principal industry is the raising 
of coffee and palm oil, and a number of Amert 


| Can negroes own good plantations and enjoy 
’ juoomes of as much as $5000 a year. 












































AMONG THE PINES. 


BY WwW. W. Lome, 





In moonlight there among the pines, 
W hen all was calm and still, 

Save nightingales’ sweet music 
Out yonder on the hill, 

To you I breathed love's story, 
Twined a wreath about your brow; 

And ever in my heart of hearts 
That spot is sacred now. 


ABOUT TURKISH WOMEN. 








The Turkish woman’s tace is no longer 
a mystery, and thus a part of the poetry 
that surrounded her has vanished. The 
veil that, according to the Koran, was 
to be “‘a sign of her virtue and a guard 
against the talk of the world,” and 
should be of muslin, and drawn in such 
a manner as to leave only the eyes ex- 
posed is in reality of transparent tulle, 
and only a semblance. 

This veil is called the yasmack, and 
is fashioned from two large white veils, 
one of which, bound tightly round the 
head like a bandage, covers the fore 
head down to the eyebrows and is tied 
behind, falling in two long ends down 
the back as far asthe girdle; the other 
covers the whole of the lower part of 
the face up to the eyes, and is entwined 
with the first so that the two seam but 
one. 

The ladies have a delightful carelesa 
manner of arranging their veils so that 
often not only the eyes are to be seen, 
but the face, the ears, neck and hair are 
visible, and frequently a European hat, 
with all the flowers and feathers, et 
cetera, that are necessary to make a hat 
of fashion adorns the head. These are 
worn by the “reformed’’ ladies of 
Turkey. 

One rarely sees going about with loose 
veil or no veil at all, old and ugly 
women, as was formerly the custom 
with them. These are now the most 
closely veiled, while the younger, and 
especially the handsome ones, who were 
always rigorously veiled, are now quite 
visible; and such is the art with which 
they know how to adjust the yasmack 
that the handsome appear still hand- 
somer, and the plain very agreeable. 

The rest of a lady’s street costume is 
made of a feredje, a kind of long wrep 
furnished with acrape and long, wide 
sleeves, a shapeless garment falling like 
a sack from shoulders to feet. In win- 
ter this is made of cloth, in summer of 
silk, and always of one oolor, either 
red, white, green, yellow or some other 
brilliant shade. The color may change 
from year to year, but the icrm re 
mains always the same. 

The Turkish ladies al! paint—that is, 
their faces. But they do it all with 
taste. They whiten their faces with al- 
mond and jessamine paste, lengthen 
and darken their eye-brows with India 
ink, tint their eyelids, powder their 
throat, and put dark circles around their 
eyes. Their ears have the hue of a 
delicate pink, and their lips are like 
ripened cherries. 

All are fat. It is rare to see a dumpy 
or tall, thin woman, asin our country. 
You never see a Turkigh lady with a 
spirited or vivacious step. She just 
waddles along, and her waddle is inimi- 
table. This is due mostly to a weak- 
ness in her limbs, caused by abuse of 
the bath; also from the awkward, ill- 
fitting slippers that she wears. 

There are some beautifully formed 
women to be seen accordingly as there 
isa mingling of Turkish, Arabic, Cir- 
cassian or Persian blood. 

The majority of Turkish women have 
about them an air of gentleness, benevo- 
lence and childishness, an appearance 
of entire and mild resignation to their 


destiny, and of being nothing but toys | 


and things for recreation. But one must 
not imagine that all are insipid and 
sad, for there are vivacious and spirited 
wives of sixteen with cunning and mis 
chief sparkling 10 every iook of their 
deep, lustrous eyes; and as we watch 
them, we cannut but experience a feel 
ing of pity for the poor Effendi who has 
to control them and the unfortunate 





— ~ 


eunuch who is obliged to watch them. | 

I bave said that the Turkish ladies 
are free. This truth is apparent to one 
almost the minute he lands in the city. 
It would not do to say that they have 
the freedom accorded their European 
sisters, but they are far from being 
slaves. 

When a lady wishes to go out, she 
orders the eunuch to prepare the car- 
riage, asks no one’s permission, and 
comes back when she pleases, providing 
it is before nightfall. They visit their 
friends, go to the baths taking their 
lunch, pass away the day there gossip- 
ing and rollicking. 

They may be seen boating on the 
Bosphorus and on the Goldep Horn; on 
Thursdays visiting the Sweet Waters of 
Europe, on Sundays those of Asia, on 
Tuesdays the cemeteries of Scutari, and 
one does not see accompanying them or 
following them a man, white or black, 
unless they wish it, nor would any pre- 
sume to accost them. 

During my whole stay in Constan- 
tinople, 1 never saw a Turk on the 
street with a Turkish lady, and I never 
saw a Turk conversing with one. Hus- 
band and wife meet and pass without a 
sign of recognition, and nothing is in 
evidence to show that there ia any rela- 
tionship between them. 

But to thoroughly appreciate the free 
dom that a Turkish woman enjoys, 
watch ber from a distance and follow 
her footsteps. She will enter a mosque 
to say a prayer, stop for a quarter of an 
hour in the court to gossip with a 
friend, then to the bazaar. Here she is 
in ber glory, and fortunate the shop- 
keeper whom she misses. She visits 
shop after shop. She hunts exhauat- 
lessly and with untiring perseverance 
for an article she doesn’t want to buy or 
find, and if she accidentally finds it she 
Offers a price for it that she knows the 
merchant will not accept. 

Out from the bazaar, and she takes 
the tramway, rides fora block or two, 
retraces her steps, buys some sweet- 
meats, goes to the fish market, then to 
the bridge, either walks across or takes 
one of the smail buats called a caique, 
takes the tunnel for Pera and ‘‘does”’ 
the Grande Rue stopping to look in at 
every window that tempts her, turns 
down a by-street and lands in a Turkish 
cemetery and eats ber sweetmeats on a 





tomb; then back to Pera, watches the 
soldiers drill drinking a lemonade the | 
while, and then down the other side | 
of the Grande Rue. Nothing escapes | 
her. | 

Through interminable streets she ayain | 
reaches the Golden Horn, crosses in a | 
caique, rambles about Stamboul, takes | 
the tramway and arrives at her own | 
door capable of turning and making a | 
tour of more chops, bazaars aud mar- | 
kets. 


i 


Grains of Bold. | 


A lie is always ap enem;, u 
how friendly 18 may look 


twial.er 


Tbe man who ia bolding out to a few 
favorite sinus, t@ playing hide a: * seek wit 
Satan. 


Every mother should train ber chil- | 
dren as carefully #3 she would ff she knew | 
they were to be kiugs and queens, 

If all men knew what they say of one 
another, there would not be four friends In 
the world, This appears by the quarrels 
which are sometimes caused by tndlecreet re | 
ports. 

There is nothing by which you can 
do so much good to the country and your | 
race as by disseminating, amongst the me 


with whom you live, tntelectual enjoy 
ment. 

You may pulverize ice, but it is ice 
still; but les w sunbearn fall on ttand It le 
dissolved. Abuse, however se. and : 
miliating, never softens we but & eas 
will melt the most obdurat 

They are best suited to be happy wi 

° t 
“ 

j ey A W 4 rm 
their happ! « a Pi 
tone and personal bea - 
disposition, and their { , 


im their success, 


fat very Inconvenient times; but tf prog 
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F emininities. 


If some people would laugh more 
their doctor bills would be lees. 


The woman who marries a man to re- 
form him, bas no time to take proper care of 
her complexion. 

A emall piece of borax put in the bed- 


room jug, softens bard water and its also «a 
good cleanser. 


The granddaughter of the late Baron 
Hirech is heir to $100,000,000, which ylelds 
$10,000 a day of income. 


It is said that less than 10 per cent, of 
the 451 colleges and universities of the U ulted 
States are now closed to women. 


Mrs. Elby and ber daughter, who are 
walking from Spokane Falls to New York for 
a puree of $10,000 have passed Chicago. 


Emperor William's cares have been 
increased. His sister, the Princess of Hesse, 
has becowe the mother of twin boys. 


Discolored enamel saucepans should 
be botled out with borax and water for half 
an-hour, and afterwards sooured with a little 
salt. 

Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of Wyoming, the 
first woman ever selected as a lresidential 
elector, has also the distinction of being an 
Ohlo woman 


Biting the ends of one’s thread while 


at needlework ts a dangerous practice, and | 


has been known to produce blood. polseonting, 
besides being destructive to the enamel of 
one’s teeth. 


Excessive tea drinking is assigned as) 
the chief cause of the high rate of Insanity tn | 
Donegal, and the theory would seem to be | 
strengthened by the fact that there are three | 


female lunatics to one male. 


All stock for soap should be allowed 
to get cold, and the fat skimmed off before 
making it tuto soup, and only as much of the 
broth used as is necessary each time. Vege 
tables should never be allowed to remain tn 
the stock, as they are apt to turn tt sour. 


One of the wedding presents received 
by the bride of the Prince of Naples was an 


album to which eminent Italian authors and | 
composers contributed autographs. Verdt ! 


contributed an aria from “Otello” and Mas 
cagni the cnerry duet from “Amico Frits.” 
The Rainy Day Ciub, of New York, 
composed of women who favor short skirte in 
sloppy weather, has decided that the length 


of the skirt was a matter of Individual taste, | 


and accordingly su slidlug scale of Ove to 
eight tnches from the ground was adopted 


A woman with only one eye apphed 
at the State Department recently for a pass 
port. Tho diplomatic clerk, who flied out 
the paper, dixcreetly toserted the followtnog 
description itn the blank space oppodite 


“Eyes: “Dark, soft, full of exprosston, one | 


of them belng absent. 


A doctor in the Highlands of Seot 
land, whose patients are scattered ove A 
wide district, takes cariler pigeons with tia 
on hts rounds, and eenuds i pivectiptel a bey 
them tothe apothecary lie leave piss 
too, with distant families to be let loose When 
his services are needed. 

It is well to sew securely the Luttons 
on new gloves before weartng them. They 


are very slightly puton, and are aptte my of 


secured, generally stay on as iong me tt 
gioves are in wear Buttons on boots ehouid 
also be fastened with some of the new patent 
| fasteners, which save allthe vezation of the 

buttons Ccommtug off 

‘“There’s that baby yciling again! 
he exclaimed, unygrily, ae be threw dow tlie 
evening paper he had been trytng & 

“The poor little thing bas reason t& ® free 
ful, said nis wife, upoiagetically 

‘Why? What has happened to ter packo! 

“Hes Just cuta tooth,’ she ezplatned 

“Well, for Heavens sake, put some t 

sSter on It, then,” be advised 


Major Edward Schotield, Governor 


elect of Wisconsin, ts the son of a Penasy 
vanta fartuie At the age of fourter 

came « printers “Aewil in @& country news 
paper office, luter Decomloy & by posotter it. 
served through the @wur with great gra liantry 
omituyg Gul ae @ Major At the low rst 
war he woeut into the umber business, ? ts 
iow one of the must successful (utter 
Northern Wisconsin 


“Then Miss Newleigh didn’t make a 


success as 8 Campaign speaker? 
“Success? I should say not tot kKnue 
out on her very frets speea 
“What wae the matter? 
‘Lack of COminon séLse liad 4 
fw nen out tw Lear ber, t t* 
ptted the 
iow did # do it? 
5 laheo waag ltos 
n L ‘ i 
The Piag € a ‘ 
ve y a j “ 
1 s 
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PRasculinities. 


Disgrace is the synonym of discovery. 


If you think a man has no troubles, 
you will find tt tis because you have never 
given him a chance to bvil them. 


There are many things in a man’s life 
that he will never forget, but they are nots the 
things his wife teld him to remember. 


“Weill,” said Harduppe, ‘‘my over- 
coat i¢ not as stylish as is might be, but 
there's one thing redeems it." “What's thas?” 
“The ticket." 


The custom of having “at home”’ 
days is by no means new. It was prevalent 
in Qaeen Anne's thne, when ladies were “at 


home” once a week to their friends of both 
ae KOs. 


| 


Emperor William of Germany ie very 
handy with the revolver, and always carries 
one, 1t ts aaid, since he belleves that some 


time he will encounter aon assassin and have 
need for it 


The new Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Faudel Phillips, will be the fourth 
Jew who has had that high distinction con 
ferred upon him, his father having been the 
second 





An auditor in a Japanese theatre is 
allowed, for a amall fee, to stand up, and the 
unfortanate individual behind him has no 
right to remoustrate or to rise and get a peep 
at the stage 


There are 536 authorised guides in 
;} she Alps. Une hundred and four of them 
have taken a regular course of inatruction tn 
their profession and have received diplomas; 
| Sof them are between Mand 70 years of age, 
and @ are over 70 


Not long since a man named Durand 
won a bot by standing on a pedestal in «a pub- 
le place at Marseliles for four eonsecutive 
weeks. lie was nearly exhausted? after ihe 
performance, and hia recovery was for long 
doubtful. 


| Husband: Do you think it eaves you 
} anything to bave « running aceount at that 
; shop? Wite: | know 18 does, You oan't lin 

agine the Amount of tlie tt saves me Why I 
never have to stop now to nex the price of 
| Anything I wish to purchase! 


There is no nation where madnesa is 
eo rareasin Turkey, where the people of all 
others think the least. In France, Germany, 
and England—countries more Ciatingulshed 
for intellectual activity—she number of sul 
cides is greater than in any other countries 


Members of the House of Commons 
are suppited with stationery of the very best 
pOowsibie quality, and a generous use ls made 
ef ts. Durtug the past session 610.508 leseers 
were posted atthe House of Comimous, which 
gives an average of over 0) per ueomber 


Her tace bad a dreamy, faraway look. 
He told ber they reminded him of the parple 
| mountain topes showing above the ince like 
misteon &@ Summer morning “Do you mean, 
she aeked softiy, “that l seem of my baeset 
And @wlth relight shudder ho wishdrew tnteo 
the night 


The German Emperor's favorite dish 


fe a lomon soutMe, and his favorite drink wit 


it te champagne and eeltger water, bat on 
ordinary Cocasions he likes beer better than 
anything eles. The Ekinperor of Austria t« 
particularily fond of veui cutlets, and hie fa 


vortte wine le Tukay. 


(reorge Bernard Shaw, the London 


novelist, who base been uw veygetartan for Af 


teen years, says that “tie enoriuiby of outing 
the scorcled rpses of auticals—canulbellen 
with tts heroic dish omitted-—Lbecomes tums 
e the taoment it Hcomes acl siy I 
stead of thouglitioss!y habitual 
, Antonio Maceo, the leader of the na 
a‘ ‘ y in Cuba, ts of the tallest u 
the tropics, sts ing © fees 5 1 hea 
etyht. Helealinost worshipped by his t 
iowers, WLo Lave segaln and again dem 
strutted thet: wiliingness to underg : 


gravest perti and bardship iu Lls service 


A certain Mexican was condemued to 


for steailug a can Of Kerosene, He was 


tamen Out by a party Of soldiers, receive! « 
of iets at close range, and was 
% Juad As econ ap the seidiers Lad gou 
ang to bis feet and waiked to the (ty 
Mea auy iitlos away, where he enters 
epit Tue doctors found three cif 
ets tun tedded in Titeekull, but he wast 


l’rofessor Krafft Ebiug, who holds the 


f meutal disensos at tie | Vere!t, 
. e vened il t t 
“ é s t's a t 
ture sbteou i > e 
tucks ing w wv ls 
i tty t vif . 7 
hits tu t ‘ 
a tla Es as 
a At 
e o 
I “ 7 : 
. ‘ 
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Latest Fashion ieee . material, which is in great vogee for all 


Boleros of far will be worn, but the sack 
remains the favorite for out of door wear. 
Jackets fitted stthe back and straight in 
front are aleo well iiked. The eacke in- 
tended for winter ear are of tncreaset 
length, avd sometimes havea seam in the 
middie of the beck as well as 
pieces, 

The seams may be left open for an tnch 
or so at the bottom. High, faring collars 
remain in favor, They are stiffemed and 
are lofty enough to conceal the eara As 
jor sleeves, they are wonderfully dimin 
isbed, and it takes decidedly less goods to 
make a botice in consequence. 

White evening gowns areto be much 
worn, They are really the most useful 
ones, for all sorte of acoeseortes and trim 
mings may be worn with them and an ef 
fect of variety obtained at comparatively 
small expense. 

Fur occupies an important place in Ubis 


under arm | 


winter's wardrobe, a® it did in that of last | 


winter. Often it ie merely an adornment, 
it to give an air of fashion and sumptuous 
ness tothe costume. Comparatively few 
women can affoad fine fur garments or 
linings. Those who can are tortumate, for 
expensive fure cannot be satisfactorily im- 
itated. 

All varieties of fur are worn, end no 
kind ie really unfashionable. Chbhincbilia 
is notoriously sbort lived, and mink fades. 
And #o these (wo are reaily more cowtly 
than their first price would lead ome to 
think, since they are not serviceabie. They 
are much seen, however, and are 
the most pleasing in appearance 

A pew costume is of purplecioth. The 
tablier is framed by two tapering panels 
otmable. The full chemisette, of perple 
surah, is partly covered by a pointed bx 
lero of purple velvet, baving aceilar and 


aihong 


embroidery, 
bands, revers, collars, veiling compoeed of | spangies are used singly or more or less 


| com bined 





purposes, may bavea simple and quiet ef- 
fect or a rich and showy one, according as 
itis simply sitched and strapped or is 
covered with applications of embroidery 
and passementerie. 

As for the bolero itself, a description of 
ite manifold varieties ba« already been 
given showing its adaptation to different 
kinds of costume. It may sccompenys 
simple gown of modest price or may be 
the most expensive part of a costly one 
In real, old lace or in open embroidery, 
with jeweled applications and metailic 
threads and spangies, itis an articie of 
extreme luxury, to be worn only with 
xowne of elaboration and expense—pale 
toned velvet robes, for example, which are 
about as extravagant a sort of wear as can 
well be indulged in, since velvet attracts 
every particle of dust there is going and 
in a light coor is soiled almost by «a 
look. 

The accessories of the toilet now provid- 
ed are wonderful in variety and very 
often in expense. (iauze, chiffon, lace, 
ribbon, velvet, flowers and 


in innumérable formato com- 
poee adjustable decorations. One of the 
newest isasortof iow necked, sleeveless 
blouse of spangled gauze, with metallic 
paseementerie or galloon as waistband and 
aboutthe top. Frille of gauze are placed 
at (be armbotes, anda gauze ruche sur- 
rounds the neck. 

As for fur neckwear, there is ampie 
room for choice there. Wide stole banda, 
ending in beads and tailsin all varieties 
of fur, broad eboulder collars, much rip- 
pled, with high, faring, standing collars 
and ruchesof furcn asatin foundation, 
with stole ends, are all-new and pleasing. 
Ostrich feather ruches and collars are also 
ecen. They are more fanciful looking, bat 
less warm aod serviceable, and are usually 
mede up with flowers, lace and ribbons 


| Ostrich plumes are much worn in every 


reverses of sable ‘The Llgh, foldei cors:let 
isof navy blue veivet The close welvet | 
sieeves havea cioth drapery at the top, ' 
gathered under a atrap of fur 


The short, straight sack bas won the day 
alter a severe struggle and hase 
tained fashionable popularity. it 
worn all winter, varied in aii 
ways, In astrakban it is warm 
viceable for cold days, of which there are 
sure to be plenty in the mejoriiy of paces 
The collar and trimmings may be of fur. 

The substantial costumes and 
thick, decorative wools are chosen this see- 
son, The ornaments are of velvet, pease 
menterie and 6laborate and costiy bultona 
Velveteen is also fashionably worn, as 
wellas corduroy, complete costumes be- 
ing composed of these materials Toere is 
a wide range of color to choose from, asa 


lest at 
m to be 
possibile 


cioth 


much as possible by manufacturers 


Capes of embroidered velvet wiih a fur 
collar are much worn, as are the less 


| is intended for a very little gir. 


popular line of goods is always varied a8 water green miroir velvet, and bas a large 


possibie way. A new model of a dress hat 
bas a moderately wide brim composed en- 
trely of tips curling downward, the crown 
being of coarse braid. 

Wide ribbons are 


rufMies around 


arranged in erect 
the crowns of hata, and 


same way. 


| fat when (he stock is cold before using it. 


| blae velvet, folded douovle, is used in the 
and ser- | 


A great deal of bright color is employed, | 


relieved aud enriched by the addition of 
black. 

Black is always in evidence whenever 
brilliant sbades are in vogue, as it affords 
a contrast, and a few touches of it prevent 
the tiresome and glaring ¢ffect of too 
large, unbroken masses of gay color. 

Among the pretty millinery models 


| boxes painted alike, with some design or 


shown for children is the bonnet, which | 


It is of 


full 
ba @. 


crown, with 
The brim 


rows of shirring at the 
is very much rippied, 


| and is lined with puffings of white mous 


| seline de sole 


im- 
posing looking cioth capea. Those en- 
tirely of furof course hold thetr own, as | 
they will continue to do as long a® capes 


ofany kind are in vogue. 
The straight sack 
tous, it Is bardly 


ia becoming ubiqul- 


necessary to fay, aud in | 


plush, velvet, cloth and fancy woolens is 


made somewhat longer than it was in the 
@arly fail. 


As for the regulation jacket, somes form | 


of which always remains iu style, the new- 
est Variety bas no godets in the basque, a 
significant and pleasing symptom. Per- 


haps by another year, 
been reduced 


Kve@ns Whi bare 
to some sort of likemess to 
the figure they cover, instead of furrying 
out at the feet and bips in an apparent 
attem) t to disguise it. 

Skirts are already perceptibly smaller, 
and sleeves still more diminished. Let 
the good work go on until all heir ejoth 
ani heavy linings are climinated anda 
women can be modishly dressed without 
being weighiexi down by ber costume 

The present mode te one that acooummo 
dates itselfico all sorts and conditions of 
men—or rather women—and is of a char- 
acter (hataliows wide latituge for the at- 
tractive “‘makiog over’ of goans as well 
as for choice in the selection of new goods 
The weallhy “oman way Ga-ily display 
the length of her purse in ber costame, 


while the jess stiluentiy circumstanced 
one may ingeniousiy rejuvenate ber oid 
wardrobe without of necessity presenting 
an out of dale appearance 

The peculiarities of the prevailing fash 
tons are of a kind that lend themeelwves to 
development in either costiy or sigple 
Ways With equai suitability For exam ple 
the littie vests which are universaily wor 
With the bowie: bay ' -. ame 
Siik or heavily embr ered ¢ ” 
BS0omme simple but efle ‘oO wos cr at 
colored veiveleen or of cloth Poe latices 


A cluster of white ostrich 
tips is placed in front, held by a chou of 
velvet, and at (he same time veivet chouxz 
adorn the sides also. Theties sre ot mous 
seline de sole. 





Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 


People may often be enabled to bear se 
vere pain if their bands or feet are placed 


im thoroughly warm water, the heat of | 


which should be keptup by repeated ad- 
ditions of bot water. 

A littie ammonia in -a pail of moder 
ately-warm water is the best thing for 
cleaning windows; then afnal polish with 
a soft leather. They should not be cleaned 


| when the sun is on them. 


Coid cooked Spanieh onion cutin siicce 
and dressed with vinegar, and oii, and 
pepper, or salad cream, makes a very nice 
salad. So also does the heartof a freeh 


raw cabbage; if this is finely cut up, it 
| sooks and tastes like lettuce. 


To revive leather on chairs, apply a mix 
ture of one part best vinegar, and two parts 
bolied linseed oil. 
With a soft rag; then polish with a chamois 
leather, or siik duster. This mixture soft 
ens the leather and prevents cracking. 


Savory rice is a very nice dish made by 


boiling acupful of rice in miik till well | 


done. Then add alittie more milik, two 
well beaten eggs with a littie sait and pep 
per. 
grated cheese (Parmesan is the beet for 
the purpose) over the topand bake till 
brown 
Never 


put on underciothes out of « 
rawer tbat are not well aired, boweever 
iry they may feel, and when visiting it 
m Weill lo 


are to sieep in by putting a hand glass be 


Pour into ashaliow dish, sprinkie | 


misty do not risk sleeping in them, but 
sleep between the blankets. 

Never allow paraffin to be poured ons 
lighted fire This is sometimes done to 
make a Gre burn quicker, but it is a most 
dGangercus thing to do, and several lives 
have been sacrificed in copsequence. It is 
also unsafe for the chimney, which the 
sudden flare-up may set alight. 

When making a meat-pie, be sure and 
make a hole in the middie of the pestry on 
the top. In the care of veal-pie, it is- 
eepeciaily necessary to jet the gases of the | 
meat excape, otherwise it is apt to poison — 
the eatera. A case of death arose from this 
cause la'ely. It is also well to cook the 
meat a littie in the oven first, while making | 
the pastry. 

if the bottom crust of fruit pies ie glazed — 
with the white of an egg it will not be soft | 
and exggy. The top of all kinds of raised | 
pies should be glazed. Reat the yoik of ao 
eag for a short time and add one spoonful | 
of milk. When the pie is two-thirds done | 
remove from the oven, brush over with 
the gieze, return to the oven and finish 
bak ing. 

Be very careful not to wear highly- 
colored stcckings or socks A serious 
case came under our notice lately, which 
pearly ended fatsily where these had been 
worn. The skin of the leg was slightly 
broken and bicod poisoning was the re- 
salt. Brightly-colored gloves should aiso 
be avoided. 

When arranging winter clothes, re 
member that two or tbree layers of thin 
woollen porous material is warmer and 
bealthrer than one thick heavy gar- 
ment, and it bas the adva.tage of being 
abie to leave off one on a warmer day. 
When visiting or sitting in church, ail- 
ways have a warm wrap to put on when 
you go out, rather than one heavy coat 
inat must be worn all the time. 


To make very outritious soup for an in. 
valid, do not make the stock only of one 
kind of meat, but of several together, and 
te very careful to takeoff every particie of 


Tea should always be made with fresh! y- 
boiled cold water, not water that har 
bolied before. 


It ma preity fancy, and in some respects 
very useful, to have the bedroom candice 
sticks and the metai cover of the match 


flower to distinguish them from those of 
other rooms—it saves confusion and trou. 
bie. Every match box should be inclosed 
in one cf the metal cases provided in each 
pecket of a dozen purchased, and they can 
be easily painted. 

Fulier’s earth is one of those things 
which no family should be without 
When grease has been spilled upon the 
carpet a paste of magnesia and Fulier’s 
earth in equal quantities, mixed with 
botiing water, should be applied and let 
dry. When it is bard brush the powder 
away, and the grease spot will have disap- 
peared. Fulier’s earth and benzine wil! 
remove stains from marbie. 

Never bake a joint instead of roasting it 
before an open fire, if you can possibiy 
help it. Medical opinions are very decided 
as to the injurious éffect upon one’s health 





and digestion when meat is baked ina 
closed oven, and the gases are not allowed | 
freely toe cape. Ovens can be ventilated, | 
bat few cooks will give themselves the | 


| troabie to attend to it, and, even if they do, 


} 


| 
| 
| 


} 


Sbake welland appiy | 


test the sheets of the bed you | 


meat is not so wholesome baked as it is if 
roasted in the old-fashioned way. 


if mothers will remember that until the 
Orst teeth are cut there are no secretions 
in the mouth to actupon and begin the 
digestion of sach starchy foods as bread 
foods and grueis, they would often save 
the stomachs of very young children a 
great deal of trouble. 

Should you have cccasion to attach tin- 
foil to paper or anything else, use a ce- 
ment made by dissolving caustic soda in| 
twice ite weigbt in water. Add rye flour | 
until no more of the flour will dissolve, | 
acding a litile water and stirring ail ibe | 
ume To the paste thus prepared add a 
tew drops of Venice turpentine, liquify- 
ing the turpentine by gentie heat Tne 
pesie thus made will firmly fix tinfoil. 


To preserve bright gates or fire-irons 
from rust, make a strong paste of freah 
lime and water, and with a fine brush 
emeéar it a8 thickiy as possibie ail over the 
polished surface requiring preservation. 
By this simple means all the grates and 
Gre irons in an empty house may be kept 
fer months free from harm without 
further care or atien tion. 


in puting up mausiin 
use CUrtaia rings, but 


curtains, do not 
turn the finished 


tween them. If it comes out cloudy and i edge over the front of the rod to the depth 
i 


of several inches, and pin with smal! pins 
just under the rod. This is much prettier 
and simpler than the ordinary way, with 
rings, and it obviates the use of deep fringe 
or cornice moulding along the top. A 
long eartain, or piece of material bordered 
on each edge, can be pat overthe whole 
length of the rod in the same way, and 
gathered up in the centre with a tassel or 
ribbon, and the ends banging down loose 
at each corner. 

Polish Bras: or Copper.— Remove all the 
stains, by rubbing the brass with a flan- 
nel dipped in vinegar, then polish with a 
leather and dry rotten stone. 

Rab the sartace of the metal with rotten 
stone and sweet oil, then rub off with: 
piece of cotton flannel, and polish with 
piece of soft leather. A solution of oxalic 
acid rubbed over brass soon removes the 
tarnish, rendering the metal bright. The 
acid must be washed off with water, and 
the brass rubbed with whiting and soft 
leather. A mixture of muriatic acid and 
alum dissolved in water imparts a golden 
color to braes articles that are steeped in it 
for a few seconds. 

Brass ornaments should be first washed 
with astrong lye made of rock alum, in 
the proportion of one ounce of alum toa 
pint of water. When dry, rab with leather 
and fine tripoli. This will give to brass 
the brilliancy of gold. 

Copper utensils or brass articles may be 
as thoroughly cleaned and look as bright 
by washing them witb a solution of salt 
and vinegar as by using oxalic acid, and 
the advantage of ranning no risk of 
poieoning either children or careless per- 
sona. Use as much salt as the vinegar 
witt dissolve, and apply with a woolen 
rag, rubbing vigoroualy, tben polish with 
puiverized chalk, and the article wiil look 
like new, with little labor, as the acid of 
the vinegar is very efficient in removing 
ali stains from either copper or brass, 

The quickest and easiest way to brighten 
copper or brass, is to wet aciloth in a strong 
solution oi oxalic acid, and rub till it is 
ciear, then dip a dry flannel into tripoli or 
prepared chalkz, and rub it well 

A good paste for cleaning brass may be 
made by mixing one part oxalic acid and 
six parts rotten stone, with equal parts of 
train oil and spirits of turpentine, making 
8 thick paste of the whole. 

Clean brass with a solution made by dis 
solving one tablespoonful oxalic acid and 
two tablespoonfuls tripoliin half pint of 
som water. Apply with a woolen rag, and 
after a few minutes wipe dry and polish. 

Wash with warm water to remove greise, 
then rub with a mixture of rotten stone, 
soft soap, and oil of turpentine, mix to the 
consistence of stiff putty. The stove should 
be powdered very fineand sifted; anda 
quanti y of the mixture may be made suf- 
ficient to last foralongtime. A little of 
the above mixture snould be mixed with 
water, rubbed over the metal, then rub- 
bed briskiy with a dry, clean rag or 
leather, and a beautiful polish will be ob- 
tained. 

How often should the Teeth be Cleaned? 
—The teeth should be cleaned at least 
twice a day, once in the morning and 
again before going to bed. If the breath 
amelis bad, or there is a nasty taste in the 
mouth, they ought, in addition, to be 
washed after every meal. The teeth shoulu 
never be scrubbed, but geutiy rabbed 
with a bacger baired brush or a piece of 
flannel. Any tooth-powder answers toe 
purpose, those that contain carbolic acid 
or other disinfectant being preferabie. 
The foliowing is an exceedingiy good pre- 
paration, especiaily if the teeth bave a 
tendency to decay : 

Powdered orris root, powdered cuttle 
bone, and powdered hard soap, of each | 
Grachm: carbonate of caiciam, carbonate 
of magnesium, of each 2 ounces; oil of 
cloves 15 miniws, attar of roses 5 minims. 

Tne mouth sbould always be rinsed out 
at (ne same time with some miid wash as 
the foliowing: 

Borax 1 ounce, glycerine 2 ounces, rose- 
water 1 pint 

If the gums bleed readily a wash con- 
taining myrrh is better than a powder, as 
this drug bardersthe gums. The follow- 
ing are iwo of the best preparations. 

Tincture of niyrrh 2 ounces, boracic acid 


| 45 Ounce, rose water | pint; this to be used 
| pare, or equal parie cof tincture of myrrh 


and glycerine of borax. This is sold by 
every druggist under the nameof ‘‘tinc 
ture of myrrh and borax,” and is to be 
used diluted with three or four times its 
bulk of water. 

Une cannot 
teeth 


be too carefui about the 
; any decayed ones should be at once 
seen to, andany stumps ought to be re 
moved ag soon as possibie, otherwise they 
may cause great annoyance and set up 
serious disease of the tongue and mouth. 
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in Aeteuiion Wedding. 





BY G@ BB 





sre seated togetber in double rows 

The room is decorated in tbe usual 
Armenian fasbion, with mirrors, carpets, 
divans. Bowls of biue china stand on 
ledges close to the ceiling 

These are heirlooms, and must not be 
broken for fear of ill luck. There isa 
gaudy chandelier in the middle of the 
room, surmounted by a glass peacock, and 
tin sconces shine dully through tbe thick 
haze of tobacco smoke. 

As I enter, with as little noise as possi- 
bie, every one rises ¢ffusively. According 
to oriental ideas of etiquette, a certain 
amount of importance in one’s demeanor 
is indispensable. 

The Orientals have no notion that it can 
pay to :espect a man who does not respect 
himeelf; and, :herefore, if a Pasha of two 
tails visite you, you should demean your- 
self as if you were a Pasha of three. This 
may not be a very gentlemanly rule of 
conduct; but itis one which is almost in- 
dispensabie. 

A one-eyed gentieman in a blue dress- 
ing-gOWn assures me that it is the proud- 
est day of his life to welcome such a dis- 
tinguished guest in Mardin. 

A window is opened to iet the smoke 
clear away, and with two hundred and 
seventy-three movements of the right 
arm I salute the ninety one guests. 

The bridegroous’s father takes his place 
below a buriy Turk with a mole on bis 
forehead—a Moh«mmedan is alwaye en- 
titled to sit above a Christian. 

Then come six Turkish officers, then a 
boy sucking a cigaretie, and a Kard chief, 
who, in consideration of receiving « big 
present, has promised not to molest the 
bride and bridegroom. 

He bas fine aqualine features, small 
ears, and tiny feet. His dress consists of 
silk turban bDiazing with fa'sa briiliants, 
striped silk trousers, and a goid-laced, 
tight-fitting jacket. A matty Diack laml~ 
skin over-jacket fits close to nis shouiders, 
and a crimson sash, studded with siiver- 
hilted daggers, exucircle the waist of this 
bandsowe dare-devil. Nextto the Kard 
sits a svlemn-lockin’ fire worshiper, in 
closeiy-fitting black cloth jacket, trousers 
and astrakan cap. 

The proceedings commence with a small 
giass of mastic (a most evii-smelliug 
spirit) all round, including the boy. Then 
come the uinusicians; they are shabty and 
mournful, and their discordant meiccies 


N sree ONE men snd bovysot all ages 


sound like the howling of a peck of 
wcoives. 

Then there is a solo on an Arabic barp. 
The performer is so energetic, his /ittle 


parchment covered flogers so aciive, his 
tum-tiddy tum tiddy-tums #0 rapid, and 
bis despair atthe conduct of one Fatima 
so great that we are full of syinpathy when 
be declares his intention of quaffing the 
flowing bowi which sbe hands to him even 
should itcontain poison: for one giance 
from her eyes can transform the déadiicet 
draught into life-giving necter. And so 
on, until the Kurd and the Persian voian- 
teer to darce. 

The Kurd takes the Persian’s right band 
in hisieft. They commence proceedings 
with a “one-two three, one-two-tores, bop, 
skip, and juwp,’’ to which they add a 
voval accoiu psolinent. 

“W hat are they singing abou: ?’ | ask, 
after fifieen minutes of this munoton:us 
performance, 

**The death of a Kurd prince.’’ 

After another quarter of an hour has 
elapeed | make the same inquiry. 

“Ob, Ettendi, the death of anoiher Kurd 
prince.”’ 

After supper, which is served on an 
enormous circuiar tray supported by a 
low stool, we returned to the saion. 

Shbrilier and sbriiler ring out ihe flage 
lets in the courtyard. ‘Tambourine anu 
guitar players josiie each other; a thrill of 
excitement lights up the impassive coun- 
nances of the spectators. 

“What are they going to do?” 
‘““W here's the brijegroom ?” 

“Effendi, they are going to cress him. 
By Allab, he cometh.”’ 

A brawny barber, bis arms bare to the 
elbow, busties in. His assistant caries a 


{ eak. 


chair, over which is spiead a flowered 
towel. Then enters a processior 

: bridegr r 
a. : a 45 
pathizing 

After be is sbaved by is ra 
variety of costiy and wor ierful garments 


are put upon Dim, ali of them 
hia ‘air Gemira. 


gifts frou 
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| times a second, justin the saine way as 
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Fourteen of the bridegroom's brothers, | 
each boiding a candle in the right band, 
strip bim to the skin, and then reclothe 
bim—pew undergarments, three green siik 
waistcoats, a blue silk robe, sash, flowered 
w bite satia overcoat, two Jackets over that, 
a long loose biue robe, and a new fez 

The stockings, however, do not fit, and 
the bridegroom grumbies. Then he kisses 
my bands, and sits down beside me on the 
divan. 

“I suppose you're very happy ?” I some- 
what infelicitously ask, not knowing how 
to begin. 

He smiles as if in paia. 

“You love your bride very much ?” 

“Very much indeed.” 

“What's ber name ?’’ 

“Effendi, | forget.”’ 

Fortunately, at this juncture the music 
again strikes up in the courtyard, aod 
dancing begins with great »pirit around 
two bontires—the women at cne and the 
nen at the oiher. 

A group of old women squat on the 
housetop” In another corner of the court- 
yard the flames throw a Rembrandtish 
light upon a group of withered crones. 

Six beautiful Armenian girls, carrying 
bandles of the bride’s clothes on their 
heads, take their piaces at a third fire. 
They sre small and slight, with melting 
dark eyes, voluptuous form and tiny 
bands. They whirl round and round, 
biazing with gold and silver coin, in a 
kind of waltz step, their short blue robes 
displaying beaatifuliy moulded ankles. 

Mostof them wear biue muslin veils, 
strings of pearis in their long braided 
tresses, and heavy goid bangles on wrists 
and ankles. Their dancing embodies the 
poetry of motion. 

Now darting soft, languishing looks 
upon the spectaiors, pow revolving around 
each other with parted lips and flashin, 
eyes, they are alike attractive and beauti- 
fal in their unaffected enjoyment and art- 
less desire to please. 

Nearthe dancers stand several old wo- 
men wbo utter at intervalsa peculiarly 
shrill cry, thereby invoking ali good in- 
fluences upon the bappy couple. 

To-morrow evening tbe bride, sur- 
rounded by her triends, will go to the 
eburch dooron borseback: tbe bridegroom 
walks. 

On their arrival the priest will come to 
the porch and explain tw bride and bride. 
groom the obligations of matrimony. 

The procession will then march slowly 
round the chuich, preceded by players on 
Deils and cyu.bais, Ou reaching the altar, 
the bride aud brideg:oom’s foreheada will 
be pisced in juxtapusiiion, and their 
heads tied logeiber with goid chains, 

The bride keeps Lemself velled for three 
days, and is not ieft alone with her bus 
band until this time bas 6lapaed. 

i Oo 

ASTONISHING. Puysiologists are agreed 
thato! all the wondrous mecbanism in 
ths buman body, thatof the “inner ear’’ 
(as it is called) is by far the most astonish- 
ing. No musigal instrument ever in- 
vented waea tenth pari so intricate or so 
perfectiy adapted to its special work. 

Tbe waves of air which conatitute 
“sound” are received in the tube of the 
“outer 6ar,’’ and cause the higbly-eiastic 
‘drum’’ to vibrate mavy thousands of 


tue receiver of a telephone. 

Every movement of this tympanum, no 
uelier how siight or how rapid, sets io 
mclon be three siaii Doves constituting 
ine “middie ear,’’ which bear a striking 
resem biaucs to @ hammer, an anvil, and 
a elirrup respectively. Tue whole three, 
must pérfectiy shaped, are #o 
tiny as to be easily placed upon a three- 
cent piecs. 

Tne stirrup just fits a bole in the bony 
“inner ear’’ (shaped like a enal: abel!) and 


athough 


| Waldeck. Pyrmont, 





works in apd Out of this bole iike a piston | 


‘in « pugip; and though the drum vibrates | 


ata: sstoulsuinogly rapid rate the stirrup | 
responds to every stroke. Each time it 
moves a rippie it sent through the liquid 
con le (be snail. shell. 

itisinpeide (Lit inner ear (ihe cocilea) 
where the true souud-p rceéiving 
are witusied. An eminent 
tomist, tue sis) Corti, 


uta of 
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very by the ald of power- 
tual there are here some 
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the cochlea, 


roa. Vv 


and 
& plano- 


tox i i ands of keys and 
chords. 


The theory advanced is that every ' 


sound we bear is a compound one in 
reality, and that the wave muvotion is 
brokea up inside the ear till it strikes 
only the corresponding notes on ‘-Corti's 
keyboard.” 

These affect the auditory nerve attached 
to them, but the brain becomes cognizant 
of all the notes simultaneously and so 
biends them again into the single sound 
which bas set the whole elaborate ma- 
chinery at work. 

Palp To THE Emrsron —The German 
Emperor receives bis state allowance quar- 
terly in advance, 

The money is twice counted by different 
functionaries at the National Treasury,and 
is afterwards placed in a number of strong 
boxes and carried to the Royal Mail wagon, 
waiting at the door between a troop of 
mounted soldiers, 

Alter the load has been placed in the 
vehicle, the Ministers of Finance of the 
empire and the kingdom place the seals of 
their respective offices on the door, and se- 
company the Minister of the Royal house- 
hold in his carriage to the palace, the mail 
wagon, With its escort follow immediately 
behind. 

Not until the money is actually de- 
posited inthe vaults of the Emperor's 
Berlin palace does the Minister of the 
Housebold sign the receipts, which are 
made out in the name of **Wilbelm”’ and 
**William Imperator,’’ respectively, one- 
balf of the sum being derived from the 
Treasury of the German Eupire. 

Two days later the Court functionaries 
receive their pay, but although the Em 
peror receives his salary in advance, not 
one of the employes is similarly favored, 
#0 that the Euiperor ia practically always 
three months bebind in the pay list of bis 
bousebold. 

At no great Court in Europe are the sal. 
aries so low as thatof Berlin. This is not 
surprising, when the enormous number 
of persons who figure on the pay-roll is 
taken into consideration. 

For instance, there are no fewer than 
five hundred pnousemaids and one thou- 
sand eight hundred liveried footmen in 
the Imperial household. Every servant 
is entitled to a pension after twenty years’ 
ser vice. 

Out of bis civil list the Emperor is ex- 
pected to pay the allowances of the vari- 
ous members of bis family; but this is not 
a heavy drain on bis purse. His brother, 
Prices Henry, and his brother-in-law, 
Prince Frederick Leopoid, have each in- 
herited immense private fortunes, aod are 
practically independent of any allowance, 
while the only other princes of bis house, 
Piluce Albert of Bruuswick, the crazy 
Prince Alexander, and the eccentric, yet 
talented, Priuce (ieorge, ali three elderly 
men, aré known Ww be exccedingly 
wealihy. 





_ DP ---———— 

Some Kovat Wipows.—Iit is somewhat 
astouishing to reckon the number of royal 
widows, regnant or uncrowned, now more 
or less in public view. 

First, of course, comes ber Majesty the 
Queen. Nextto her one must rank her 
eldest daughter, Victoria, morecommonly 
known aa the Ea press Frederick of (Ger- 
many. 

Then, in the same family circle, there are 
the Duchess of Aibany, born Princess of 
and widow of the 
Queen's youngest son, and the lately be- 
reaved Princess of Battenberg. 


Upen the Continent there are a pair of | 


widowed Queens rege: 
of Spain and Emma of Holland. Both 
have won golden cpinions from those 
they govern, nO jess than from impartial 
onlookers, 

Qjueen Emma is, by the way, sinter to 
the Duchess of Aibany, whvo is said to 
have been the first choice of King Wii- 
liam of tiolland. 

Kut nune of the queens or em presses 
can potoutof court Dagmar, some time 
of Denmark, now the widowed Cazarina, 


| Marie Feodorovna. 


t— Maria Christina | 





It must bave gone hard with her, to | 


spite of the splendors tue change implied, 
to give over ber Danish name, which 
means ‘“‘daydawn,’’ for an appellation so 
cumbrous,. Feodorovna means, by the 
way, ‘daughter of Theodore.” 


Austria. royaity bas two widows, be 
tween whom ities hard tosay which has 
bad the more tragic swry. 

All the world still remembers the 
tragedy of Meyerling—bhow tbe Crow: 
rr © nud ; ® t mecil, leas ‘ 
wife Stephanie aw “a The eal k a 
aha wofite for be time overwhelmed 
16°F 

Sut she has no continulng sorrow such 


as has driven 


Empress of Mexico, who missed seeing 


to madness Carlotta, once | 
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her husbend,Maximilian, shot, only be- 
cause she had gone to Europe sekisg beip 
for bim where no help was 

Besides the widowed ex Empress Eu- 
genie, France basa Duchessof Oriesns, 
whom the Legitimista rank as Queen Do- 
wager. 

ae 

MegpicaL Mornruine Staves —“it is 
unfortunately too true,” said a doctor re 
cently, “that quitea number of medical 
men are themselves addicted © mor- 
phine. 

“Of course their pationta know nothing 
about it; but their madical friends do, par- 
ticularly those who use morphine them- 
selves; for itisa fact that siaves of this 
habit fraternise and openly recognize their 
terribie brotherhood, 

“The tew ptations toa doctor to take up 
the inaidious vice, which soon becomes a 
horrible slavery, are many and terrible. 

“They begin in the hospital, where the 
young surgeon is called on to perform try- 
ing duties at ail hours of the night, and 
where he soon learns, perhaps from the 
example of others, that a ‘jab’ of the 
needie at once steadies the nerves and 
renders bim fit for any service, 

“And so it goes on until one day he finds 
himeelf unable to stop. He intends, fully 
intenda, to do 80 a8 soon as circumstances 
permit; but those circumstances never do 
permit, 

“On the contrary, they lead him deeper 
into the mire, and, loathing bimeeif, hid- 
ing his secret from the world, he goes out 
into practice a confirmed morphine in- 
ebriate.”’ 

A . 

STRANGELY do some people talk of ‘‘et- 
ting over’ a great sorrow—overieaping it, 
pessing it by, thrusting it into oblivion. 
Bot no one ever does that—at least no 
nature which can be touched by the feel- 
ing of grief atall. The only way is to 
pass through the ocean of affection ael- 
emnly, slowly, and with humility and 
faith, as the Israelites prased through the 
sea. Then its very waves of misery will 
divide and become to us a wallon the right 
side and on the left, untiithe gulf narrows 
nod parrows before our eyes, and we land 
safe on the opposite shore, 
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Humorous, 


A LOVERS REASON. 
BSinoe you are you, and lam I, 
It does not need a passer-by 
To tell us we exist and why. 


What bappy moment they have miseod 
Who have not managed t exist 
Kither ae kissers or as kissed. 





It is not necessary to use water in 
pourtng over a book. 


A telegraph wire is like a mustacho— 
It is of no use when It is down. 


Just #0 long as a woman retains her 
maiden name her maiden aim ts to change tt. 


Bingo: Does your baby sleep well ? 
Dingo: | don't know; I'm away from home 
all day. 


When a cow gives you a horn, it is 
more polité than truthful to say you have 
bad a milk punch. 


“The evil that men do lives after 
them" Even when an amateur corpetist 
dies, he leaves the fatal instrument behind 


It rather annoys a woman after she 
has had a child christened some romantic 
Indian pame, & learn that the name, trans 
lated, means “old boots.” 


Some genius has invented a machine 
t play pianos. This will Al) a long felt want. 
When two young people of opposite sex are 
in the parior in the evening, the old Indy 
don't begin to saunter in until the plano stopa. 


**Mises Yam isn’t at all musical.’’ 

“How do you know?" 

“] offered to sing ‘Oh, promise me,’ last 
night, and ee said shed promise anything i 
1 wodidu't.” 


Dismal Dawson: I’m trying to git 
back to me poor old mother. She ain't seon 
tne face for ton yoars. 

The offensive plutwocrat: I guess that te the 
truth Why don't you wash ttt 


‘How is the weather out ?’’ 
Mrs. Wickwire 

“Very pugilistic,” replied Mr. Wickwire, 

“Very bowt" 

“Windy and threatening " 


Miss Flighty: Have you decided to 
take any part in the (iscusston, “What will 
we doin Heavent" 

Good wintater: No, miss Lam at present 
much more interested tn the question, “What 
rlall we do to get there?” 


Firet lady: I don't see how you can 
afford to let your lodgers owe you severul 
wooks' rent. 

heoond lady: Well, {ts Ife this. When 
they're in dobé tt affects their appetites; thoy 
never like toask for a seeond helptog, so tt 
comes cheapest tp the ead. 


Maater, addressing his Irish man ser- 
vant: Terrence, lin wooing Into the country 
wtay at my mothers pluoe If Mi. bDubley 
oalle tell him that I'll be back on Tuesday 

Terrence: Begorra, | willeor! And (after a 
pause) what will I be after suytuy to lim if he 
deven't oall, sort 


Jinks, ata party: I don’t see what's 
the matter with that pretty woman over 
there. Bhe wus awfully flirty w ifttle while 
ago, and now she won't have anything to do 
with me. 

Stranger: | 
wife, 


Timmins: | am afraid | am getting 
old. A giggitog girl fe becoming a nuteance 
te me 

Simmons: You are not getting old; you are 
werely getting middieoaged. When you be 
giv to grow old you will commence Iiktng 
«ixgeling girlie again 


“*T suppose that it would take a great 
fenl of Observation and expertence © enalle 
m uian bo pick the fastest horse entered for a 
rnoe,"' she remarked 

“Yos,’ replied the man of mourufal ex 
perience; ‘but tbat tan't what you are trying 
todo. What you want to do ts to pick the 
boree that ts gotng to win.” 


ask: d 


have just cowie in. She's my 


of his customers as follows: 
‘Il am able to offer you cloth like the on 
closed sample at ¥ franes the metre. In case | 
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CHILD SACRIFICE. 





it is usually believed that the practice 
originated in Phwnicia. The Phoaicians 
| were a very religious people in thelr way; 
polytheists and idolaters, but showing in 
many ways an extraordinary reverence 
for thelr gods. 

Ip every city the temple was by far the 
finest building, full of rich and besutiful 
ornaments gifted to it in honor of the 
gods. 

The supreme ruler deemed it the highb- 
est honor to uphold the worsbip of the 
gods, and for the most part bore a name 
that denoted bis reliance on one of them 
for protection and guidanes. 

The coinage bore religious embiema, the 
figure heads on the st ips were often im- 
ages of the gods, and all great undertak- 
ings were preceded by endeavors to ocon- 
ciliate their favor. 

Aa Bt Paul said afterward of the Jews, 
“They bad a seal for God," or rather for 


eige.’’ 

Yet nowhere 
than in Phiwnuicla. An old Latin proverb 
was verified: ‘The corruption of the best 
things le the worst,”’ or, ae we say in Eng 
lish, ‘The bost wine turns to the sourest 
vinegar.” 

Two very horrible practioes became rife 


orgies and child sacrifices. 

The one was connected with the wor 
ship of the female deity, Astarte or Ash- 
Wretb; the other of the mele, Baal, aa he 
was eailed generally; but other names 
were given to him by other nations who 
practised bia worship, such as Moloch or 
Chemoab. 

The Canaani‘es that inhabited Palestine 
long before the Israelites were either 
Pb«eoicians or much inflaenoced by them; 
and it was the sbomipationa that pro- 
ceeded from this atrocious worship that 
doomed them to the Judgment which the 
leraelites inflicted. ‘ 

It Is easy to see how horrible the oon- 
sequences must bave been when practices 
of this sort were supposed to have the 
sanction of the gods. 

In most cases it ls some check to evil 
when it is believed to be offensive to the 
powers of Heaven; but here, where Heaven 
was hold to favor just and murder, not 
only had the sait lostiiteeavor, but it had 
itself become a creator of corruption, aud 
there wae absolutely nothing to prevent 
the people from becoming one disgusting 
mass of moral putridity. 

We have no very authentic account of 
the manner in whieh children were offer- 
ed in sacrifices to the gods. 

The most minute deecriptions are de 
rived from the writers in the Talmud, and 
from other pérsons outside, who way not 
havo had persoual kKuow ledge of the prao 
tices they describe. 

Bat we know that the offerings were 
presented to Baal or,Moloch as the gods of 
tire, and, to be acoeptable, they required 
to be consumed by bis own element. 

“The wode of death was horrible The 
rabbis deacribe the image of Moloch as a 





| Siculus 


do pot hear from you, | shall conclude that | 


In order to 
l accept the last mensioned 


you wish to pay only # franos, 
lvee nO tiie, 
price." 


De Lole: Where do 
spend your vacation? 

De Pole: lain gotng to our milkman’s dutry 
farw. There ie the finest kind of fishing tn 
that nelghborhood, 

De Lole: Hub! You don't take his word for 
it, do yout 

De Pole: No, indeed 
trout tu his milk. 


you intend to 


We've found young 


Bearded stranger: Madam, you may | 


not recognise ine, bul yeare ago, when but a 
liccie child, | lived next door, and ove day, tn 
my childish romwpe, 1 lost a button from wy 


ovset. | bad bo mother, as you Know; and 
Slia!l! lever forget, nadam, that you took m« 
in and sewed another on formet Ab, madau 
o “ tea! throug 4 thee 

+ 1 ‘ i® $e a] 
on > . 

A ’ -! “ as « 

lo fo - 

bess 1 A l ‘ 1 ia o tre 
ooat. 


human figure witha bull’s bead and out- 
stretched arma, and the asseount whioh 
they give ie confirmed by what Diodorus 
relates of the Carthaginian 
K rouos, 

“His image, Diodorussaye, was of metal, 
and was made bot by a fire kindled within 
it; the victims were placed in {te arms and 
thenoe roiled into the fiery lap below. The 
most usual form of the rite wes tbe saort 
fies of children, especially of their eldest 


\ , | eons, b rena. 
Calinaux, a shopkeeper, writes to one | o_o 


“*Thia custom was grounded iu part on 
the notion that children were the dearest 
possession of their parents, and, fo pary 
(hat @@ pure and innocent beings, they 
wore We offerings of atonement most cer- 
tain to pacify the anger of the deity; and 
furtber that the god of whose essence the 
generative power of nature wae had a jost 
title tothat which was pegotten of man, 
and tothe surrender of their children’s 
lives. 

“Voluntary offering on the partof the 
parents waa essential to the success of the 
sacrifice; even the first born, nay, the only 
olild, of the family was given up. 

“The parents stopped the cries of their 
children by fondling and kissing them, 
for the viotim ought not to weep; and the 
sound of complaint was drowned in the 
din of flutes and kettie-drumsa,”’ 








under the shadow of religion—licentioas | 


thelr goda, ‘‘but not according to know!l- | 


did religion show worse | 








Mothers, sooording to Piutarch, stood by | 


thout 


sobbed 


tears or sobs; if they wept or 


they me the hone 


eir iren were 6a ed 


r of the act, and 
j notwith- | 


standing. Such sacrifices took place either | 


annually or on an appointed day, or be. 


' fore great enter prises, 


Dummy Guasts at HoTers.—At various 
times and in verious ways there bave been 
published particulars of many atrange 
callings and oocupations, but in this con- 
nection we have by no means exhausted 
the peculiar ones. 

Only the other day the writer cameo 
across , quite by sccident,s well-dreased, 
gentiemanly man, who fors great portion 
of bis time je boused and boarded in jux- 
ury in bis capacity of a dummy guest at 
hotels. 

The exercise of his queer profession {s 
broughtabout thus, Whena new hotel 
first opens, itis somewhat diMoult to at 
tract visitors till the reputation of the 
plac) isknown. Now comes in the use of 
the dummy guest. 

Half e dosen or #0 of these, ail men who 
bave moved in good society, but are re 
duced in pocket, are communiested witb; 
andin return for their presence in the 
botel they arealiowed apartments and 
board, free of charge, till the rooms they 
ocoupy aball be wanted by genuine pay- 
ing guests. 

The dummy guests have to be well 
dressed, and have nightly to appear at the 
table d’bote, in order to give the new hotel 
an appearance of cheerfulness and prose 
perity. In this way the dummies are 
sometimes in residemee for months ata 
time. 

Hotele at seaside places largely avail 
themeelves of theee dummy guests, who 
are supposed to recommend the hotel to 
their friends and acquaintances; and hotels 
that bave done bed business im the past, 
and Lave juat changed proprietorabip, 
usually adopt the same wethod of filling 
what would otherwise be empty rooms; 
for a number of vaeant roome in s hotel ie 
an extremely prejudicial attribute of any 
establiehment. 

In some few cases where a dummy guest 
basa very large circle of acquaintances, 


witb special facilities for: ecommendation, 
additional recompense is often made him 
in the form of cash. 

— —-s © a -- 

Was are born in hope, we pass our ohild- 
bood in Lope; we are governed by hope 
through the whole course of our lives; lo 
Our laat inoments nope fe flattering to us; 
and not till the teating of tbe heart shall 
oéase will its benign i: flciencs leave as. 


QIPANS TABULES BEGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BOWELS AUB PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


RIPANS TABUTES are the best Medicine known 
for Indigestion, [illousners, Headache, Constipation, 
Dyspepsla Chronic Liver Troubles, iiasiness, Offen- 
sive Breath, and all disorders of the stomach, Liver 
and towels, 

Kipans tabules are pleasant to take, safe, effoctual, 
aud give linmediate relief, Sold by druggists. 


TMtalognes, Speakers for School, 
Clab and Parlor. Cutalogue frea 
T. &. BEMISON, Publisher, Chicago, LL 
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TOUPBE wie 
i223 . os, 
CHESTNUT ST. \ ¥ 
Philadelphia, ae 





Premier Artistes ® pr 4 
IN HAIRS | 


the CELEBRATED GU BAMEK 
BAND TOU- 
Every Description of 


of 


inventors 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC 
PERKS, and Manufacturers of 
Urvamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Instructions to 
measure their own heads With acc 
TOUPBBS AND SCALPS, | ng FOR WIS, INCHES, 
0. 





——— 











evable Ladies and Gentlemen to | 


IMCHBS. . 1. The roand of the | 

No.1. The round of the b . | 

bead, | No. 2, From forehead over | 
Nvu.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 

back as far as bald. No.3. From ear w ear | 
No. 3. Over forehead as) over the top. | 

tar as required. | No.4 From ear to oar 
Ne.@ Over the crown round the forehead. 

of the head. 


They have alwayr ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wi Tou Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs. 
Friseties, Braids, Curia etc,, bean 
faret, and as cheap as any establiahment in the Union 


fally manofac- | 


Letters from any part of the world will receives at- | 


tention. 


Deliard’s ae - - Extract fer the 


alr. 


This on bas mauafactured and soid 
Dollard's or the past fifty y aod ts merits ae 
each that, while tt has never yet advertised, the 


Gemand for it & stead! Tere 
RN ERATIVE CREAM tc 


ho ee oo ef 
be a ig conjanction with the Her 
ue wiet usta : ary ant ome when the 
Mra. mondson tiorter writes to Mosars. 
Co., send her a bottle of their Servantucs aa 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter haa tried in vain to 
ebtain anything equal to itas a dressing for the hair 


in Kngland. 
MS. EUMONDS0N GORTER 


Oak Lodge Tho 
Nov., B.'s. Norwich, Nortelk. Kogland. 
Navy Pay OFvFica, PMILADRLPRis. 
1) beve osed ‘‘Dellard's Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetabie Hair Wash.'’ regularly for upwarda of five 
ears with great advantage. My hair, from ra idiy 
' mning. = = restored, and has been kept by th 
Qn won cKness and streagth. 
wash | have ever used. an ae 
4. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


TO Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1233 Chestnuts "hila, 

I have frequently, during a number of nowt used 

he ‘ Desens martentet Extract,’’ and | do ne 

now of any which equaisit asa pleasan refreshing 
and healthful cleanser ef the hair.” . 
Very respectfully, 

LEONARD MYERS 
Ex-Member of Congress, 6th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail and 


appiied professionally by 
= ¥ 
& CO. 


DOLLARD 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


iz 
GENTLEMEN'S Harm CUTTING AND SHAVING 
UADIBES’ AND CHILDREN'S Hain Curtine. 
None bat Practical Male and Femaie Artists Em- 


ployed. 





Reading Railroad. 


Anthracit Uoal. No Smoke. No Cinder 
On and after November 15, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day pepeene, 7 } daily 9.00am 


Parlor and Din os 
Rlack Diamond Express Weok-d a 
For Buffalo, (Parlor Car) 12.0pm {[4~ 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. >> 


8.00pm 
Sleeping Cars, dally, 9.44pm 


Williams Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10 a m, 4,05 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


eave Keading Terminal, 7.8, (two-hour train), 

30, 9.30, 10,20, 11.008 m, 1 dining car), 1.30, 
4.0, 4. ‘ 

2.05 night. Sundays—8.30, 9. < 

im, LD, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.5 
night. 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts., 4.00, 11.04, a m, 12.57 
(Dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car), 11.58 

m. Sunday 4.00a m. 12.¢4, (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 
R 19, (dining car). 11.55 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.20, 8.00, 
9.00. 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1,80, 2.00, 3,30, 4,00 (two-hour 
train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 
pm, 12.15 night. Suo 8-—4.30 9.00, 10,00, 
11,30, a m, 2.00, 4,00, 5.00 p m, > ae. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains sleeping ars 
on night trains to and from New York. 

ETHLEHEM ASTON AND POINTS IN 
N MING VAlLeae 6.06, 8,00, 


; )» 2 4.30, 5.20, 8.0), cP m. 
Sundays—6. 25, 8.32, 9.008 m, 1.10, 4.20, 2,00, 9.45 p 
ia. (9.45pm, does not connect for Easton. ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phonirvilie and Pottstown—Express, 8.3%, 10.19 
a m, 13.45, 4.05, 6.30, 11.0pm. Accom, 4.2, 7.4, 
11,06 a m, 1. 4.%, 5.33, 7.2 pm. Sundays—Erx- 
resa, 4.00, 9 am, 1.00pm. Accom., 7.0, 


1.35 m, 6.15, p m. 
8. BB, 12.46, 4.065, 


— 
. 


Por Res4ing- fh xpresa, 
6.80, 11.0 pm, Aceom., 
56.83 7.8) p m. 

11.30 p. m. Aecom., 7.0) am, 6.15 pm, 

Vor Lebanon and Harrisvurg—Kxpresa, 8.3%, 10.109 a 
m, 4.0, 630 p m. Accum.,4.0 a m, 1.42 7.0p 
m. Sunday—Express, 4.0 am. Accom., 7.00am, 
6.15pa. 

For trettysburg, 8,35, 10.10a m. 


10.19 am, 


For i’otusvilie—Express, 8.35, 10.10 a 4.06, 6.3), 
11,90 23 Accom., 4.3, 7.458 1.42 p m. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 p m. Accom., 


7.0am, 6.15 p m. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 8.36, 10.19 
am, 4.06, © 2 m, Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin—Express, week - 


days, 6.3 pm. Accom,., 4.20am,. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 a m 
For Dauville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W eek-days-—- Express, 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 


Accommodation, §.00a m,6.30p m. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 
4.45 p wm. 


Parior Cars on all express trains, 
Lakewood, week-days, §.00am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAVE MAY AND SEA IBLE CITY. 


9.45am, 4.15pm. Fundays, 9.00a m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 1005 
Chestbu t street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street 
a at atatious, 

Unton Transfer Company will call for and checr 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

t. A SWEIGARD, Cc. @. HANCOCK 

Ucnvoral Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 
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iano, =< DRCINS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 





the raw materials used by me in con- 

Structing the Crowns 
The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
y the use of which you can imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 


Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord, 

Music box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
e Illustrate ivenir Catal yw the whole 

y, sent free k for it 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, " 

245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Don't boy a} 
and examine a 


' wiie, teilise 


Vierpe’ Chr Uae wie Dssed pur ch AE 
“Craowm’’ aud get prices. 
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INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S<PIAND 8 OR # ORGAND® 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanes River,’’ either ‘in the head,’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play It WITHOUT ANY PREVIGUS KROWLEOSE OF 
WESC. IMBLBATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the piano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this @UIBE. 





By giving the student the power to play 
(MMLRIATELY twelve tenes of different character 


this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any alr or 
une that may be heard or known 
will be sent any address, all post 
age paid receipt of FIFTY CLET$. Postage 
Mamps, 2°s, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
~ 726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


( 
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